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The hone and Better Living 








Pictures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-spiashed bug- 
gies, but no automobiles and no 
smooth pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono- 
graphs, mo radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its part. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 





AMERICAN ‘TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CompaNy 
AND AssocIATED CompPaANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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partment. We are quite proud of his 
help, quite sure our readers will admire 
his straightforward slant on moment 
topics, and certainly expect to hear from 
those who agree or disagree with his 
views. For many years, under the 
initial caption DOD, Mr. O’Donald 
has conducted columns in newspapers 
throughout the country. He has pub- 
lished for the past eighteen years under 
no less than sixty-four different pen 
names, expresses about with him eleven 
great scrap-books filled with his prose 
and poetry—and is the most engaging, 
modest and unsophisticated contributor 
we have had in a lavender moon. Let 
us know what you think of Donald 


O’ Donald. 


Isabel John is an authority on matters 
historical. In our June issue she will 
contribute an article on The College of 
the Pacific. Look up and notice Isabel. 





Mary E. Watkins, most fortunate of 
souls, has travelled over the face of the 
earth observing and writing. Her per- 
sonality completely captures us — and 
other bits from her pen will be future 
literary history. 


Howard McKinley Corning we already 
know is a national poet. He is also con- 
tributing editor of The Sunday Ore- 
gonian. His first book of poems will be 
published in June. (Howard refuses to 
divulge the title). We expect more of 
the excellent prose that is “It Doesn’t 
Matter” from Howard Corning. His 
style—a little Katherine Mansfield, you 
think? 
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The Chimes 


RAY HAWK above the canyon, 
Gray old man in the tower— 

What passion is this, old man, you are 
ringing 

Over the roofs, and out to the brim- 
ming sea? 

What Spring of the savage heart that 
floods these mustard-yellow fields 
with sound ? 

Why do you laugh, old man, and why 
do you glare like the yellow-eyed 
hawk as you chime? 


Chime to the hill-gopher, paused in his 


hole, 

Chime to the bee-chorus, loud in the 
mustard, 

Chime to the lizard that stirs in the 


rocks— 

Lead Kindly Light, and Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, 

Nearer My God to Thee, Auld Lang 
Syne— 

Will you stop, old man, that the stu- 
dents may study? 

Will you stop, old man, that the dean 
may speak? 

Chime, old man in your high tower, 
chime to the sailing hawk and 
the sea, 

Over the roofs and out, over the hills 
and out, out to the brimming 
sea, chime, and chime. 


JAMES RORTY 
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ON PARROTT sat in the pri- 
D vate room in the rear of the 

Golden Bar Saloon. The room 
was not large, nor was it elaborately 
equipped. A few heavy chairs and a 
round table to match constituted its en- 
tire furnishings. An odor of blended 
fumes of stale tobacco, beer and liquors 
pervaded the room,—an odor strong, 
pungent and enduring. 

The cigar in his mouth slowly moved 
from one side to the other. A deep 
furrow appeared above his steel-blue 
eyes, then he brought one large fist down 
upon the table with force. 

“The idea of him telling me,” he 
muttered to himself “that he always 
transacts business in his office and would 
be pleased to have me call when he was 
not engaged! Bah!” 


HEN Don Parrott thanked God 

for California just twenty-five years 
before, it was into an atmosphere of 
noise and bustle that he had come... 
masculine and mature. Society was half- 
old (he was thirty-one) and the other 
half had not yet been born. He struck 
it rich two months after his arrival. 
Lucky Parrott they called him but he 
had glimpsed a rarer treasure than all 
the yellow dust of the hills. France 
jostled Spain with no Pyrenees between 
unless it was the mixture of Indian blood 
and England placed pins for Ireland to 
sit upon and out of this friction had 
come Joyce Duray. 

Others had watched her but it was 
Lucky Parrott who took her as his bride 
to San Francisco . . . and he would 
never forget that morning, daybreak 
when Duray Parrott was born! Never 
would he forget his solitary walk, al- 
ways would he remember the faint band 
of light, too cold and gray to be called 
a flush which appeared in the east and 
showed beneath it, in sharp outline, the 
black profile of the hills! 

San Francisco! His San Francisco! 
If the child were a boy he would name 
him Francis . . . Francis Parrott! 

In the zenith the stars yet twinkled 
frostily. A thin mist hung like a ghostly 
pall over a lifeless earth, A muffled 
rumbling of wheels rolled out from be- 


The Master 


By Viota Tayior 


neath the foot of a blacker patch of night 
onto the still, wet air. Then the dis- 
tant rumbling became a steady roar and 
with it mingled sharper rattles of lighter 
wagons. But the city slumbered on. The 
gray misty pall, which had seemed so 
dense and chill lit up in the glow of 
heaven, and floated, a fairy bridal veil, 
yielding a tenderness to the charm and 
Don Parrott knew his child was born. 
The planked sidewalks gave way to 
his heavy thud-thud-thud as he came 
down the hill and to every responding 
creak he said almost aloud, “If it is a 
boy, we shall call him Francis Parrott 
and if it is a girl . . . she shall have her 
heart’s desire what ever it may be.” 


ON PARROTT belonged to the 
epoch of San Francisco who mi- 
grated here along in the fifties; who con- 
stituted the business community of that 
older day and received their stamp from 
it. Automatically he took his place as 
a leader of men. He was master of 
luck but he was no longer called Lucky 
Parrott but Senator Parrott. He had 
held office for more than five years with 
a good prospect of continuing in that 
position of honor for many years to 
come. 

The keepers of questionable resorts 
greeted him with an easy familiarity and 
they often met in conference with him 
in the private room of the Golden Bar. 
Financiers, office holders, railroad offi- 
cials, corporation attorneys and those 
connected with public service bodies 
were pleased to call the Senator their 
friend. 

He also had enemies but he was not 
ignorant of this undercurrent of thought. 
He had a pair of eyes that saw even 
when they seemed to be resting. He 
had a pair of ears that heard what was 
not spoken but it was only those who 
interfered with his plans who realized 
the cold, selfish, dominating nature of 
the man. 

In less than two years after he had 
come to San Francisco, he became owner 
of the Golden Bar Saloon. He saw to 


it that the inside information, especially 


concerning the city politics was to be 
had at the Golden Bar. Under his care- 
ful management it became the political 
center of San Francisco. 

Under his direction, contracts for 
municipal improvements were let, fran- 
chises granted before the tax-payers were 
consulted. To improve and beautify 
the city was his apparent ambition. Parks 
and boulevards were talked of, streets 
were paved with cobble stones or with 
wooden blocks laid according to the 
Nicolson or Stow plan. Sidewalks were 
planked and attempts were made in the 
suburbs to macadamize with a soft red- 
stone, found on the peninsula. Before 
one enterprise was complete another was 
announced. 


HE Senator compressed his lips. He 

was having a bad day-dream on this 
25th anniversary. The Senator had that 
day been insulted,—or at least he felt 
that he had been, and the more he con- 
sidered the matter the greater the in- 
sult appeared. 

He could hardly believe that Sheffield, 
the young attorney of the city, without 
prestige, who had never held public 
office, who worked hard and depended 
upon his practice for a living, had re- 
fused to meet the Senator and have a 
conference with him when requested 
to do so. 

“What's the matter? You look as 
black as a Dakota cyclone just ready to 
gobble up a young Norwegian settle- 
ment,” exclaimed Joe Madigan, coming 
in. ‘Talking to yourself, huh?” 

The Senator disregarded his remark. 
“What’ll it be Joe?” he asked, giving 
the call-bell a whack that indicated his 
mind was still occupied with Sheffield. 

“You should have just seen Shef- 
field!” Joe Madigan laughed loudly but 
the Senator’s brow furrowed again. 

“Speaking of Sheffield,” he _ inter- 
rupted, “have you found out what his 
particular lay is? I sent him work, 
thinking if I could have a meeting with 
him, I would be able to make a deal 
and get him tied up; and what do you 
suppose he said?” 

“I suppose he told you to go some 
place where it is dryer than here at the 
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Golden Bar. I’ve always been surprised 
he didn’t tell you that long time ago 
when he carried the kid’s books home. 
You got ahead of him then, Senator, 
but this is a bigger bill. He’s a man 
now. He’s an independent little cuss, 
full of fight and has a few layers of 
ability laying around in close touch with 
the gray matter between his ears. I'll 
bet another round that his little reply 
was what you were muttering about 
when I blew in. If you think you can 
make that particular legal light believe 
that chaff is good, number one, hard 
wheat, you’ve sure got another think 
coming. I’ve seen worse fellows than 
Shefheld, and he shed his knickers the 
day you sent Duray away and I’m here 
to tell you he’s been wearing long pants 
ever since.” 

“TI don’t care what he wears. He 
won't wear anything when I’m _fin- 
ished with him. The people of San 
Francisco won't need his society. I 
understand he has aspirations for Con- 
gress, but he’s climbing up the wrong 
tree to pick that plum.” 

“That’s what he’s going after, Sena- 
tor; and I’m telling you he’ll make us 
go some to stop him. He’s for the land 
bill and the exclusion and against the 
Tariff and he has his wires laid. You'd 
better believe your little Joe when he 
tells you that they are live wires and 
well laid. He’s got our number all 
right.” 

“Got our number!” echoed the Sena- 
tor. “Where’s his organization, and 


what newspapers has he back of him?” 
The Senator picked the thin glass of 
amber colored liquor from. the table, 
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rotated it meditatingly between his long 
fingers, that’s all I want.” He drained 
his glass and lit a cigar. 

“Now, I’m going over to Mike’s place 
and then home. You should see Duray 
on that new saddle horse. The way 
she handles him is certainly worth see- 
ing. He’s as proud as a peacock. They’re 
both the best there is of their kind and 
when I think of Sheffield once carrying 
her books—it makes me boil.” The 
Senator rose impatiently and left the 
room. 


HE Parrott home was the most spa- 

cious, artistic and beautiful in San 
Francisco. The Senator simply paid the 
bills for which he demanded results. 
When his home was ready for occupancy 
it was one of the finest in the state. 


The Senator maintained a_ personal 
servant; dressed for dinner and held 
open house continually for his friends. 
It was rarely he did not have guests 
for dinner. It was San Francisco’s way 
of entertainment. ‘The town sat down 
to dinner between half-past five and six. 
Men dawdled over the meal; few gave 
less than an hour to it and under the 
most favorable conditions—perhaps two. 
The Senator’s dinners lasted two, three; 
then his guests lounged about and talked. 


“The only difference between the con- 
ferences in the Golden Bar and my li- 
brary,” he told Joe Madigan, “is that 
the game is played with different cards. 
At the Golden Bar the political game 
is played with dirty, grimy cards; the 
other is for bigger stakes and is played 
with a new deck each deal!” 
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HIS night Congressman Modhy 

dined with the Senator. Parrott had 
taken a new interest in the campaign. 
There was something of the old rough 
and tumble scrap atmosphere which ap- 
pealed to his nature. 

“You can’t help but admire the little 
cuss,” he told Modhy, as he bit off the 
end of his cigar. ‘‘He hasn’t much on 
his side. Can’t work through the banks, 
railroads or saloons.”’ He lit his cigar, 
placed it in his mouth, took it out and 
regarded the Congressman for a mo- 
ment. ““Why, Modhy, he’s convincing as 
the devil. If we do lose I don’t mind 
losing to a good fighter.” He leaned 
back and took a puff of his cigar. 

“Do you think we will lose?” ques- 
tioned Modhy uneasily. 

“Of course not. There isn’t a chance. 
I just said if we were to lose I’d rather 
lose to a fellow like that, he’s such an 
obstinate little cuss.” 

Senator Parrott’s 
that light of admiration. “I said I'd 
break him, and I’m going to. There is 
Hall. He’s got a little money and thinks 
he can run a paper to suit himself. I'll 
show him. ‘There are weak spots in 
every man!” 

Within a week after this conference 
in the Parrott library, a young woman, 
—very Frenchie in appearance and ac- 
tions arrived and registered at one of 
San Francisco’s leading hotels. Her next 
step was to call upon the Senator in his 
room of the Golden Bar, and from there 
she called on Sheffleld concerning some 
legal business of importance. 

Fate is inevitable law and from it no 


countenance lost 
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one can escape; and Fate was waiting 
and watching for Quinion Sheffield. 

Sheffield had never come in direct 
contact with the socially immoral. He 
had lived a busy, clean, wholesome life. 
Although far from being a misogynist, 
he was not given to showering his at- 
tentions on women. Duray was his 
childhood model of perfection and re- 
gardless of her actions of disinterest, this 
thought would for ever remain in his 
heart. 

He found his new client very inter- 
esting. The flash of pearly teeth, the 
sly glances from eyes dark and bewitch- 
ing; the little ripples of silvery laughter ; 
the shrug of fair shoulders; the low, 
musical accented voice! There was 
something devastating about her person- 
ality. Could he allow her to enter his 
mind and take possession of his body 
and soul? Business, the Campaign, the 
new Client and Duray’s silence since 
her return all left him bewildered and 
sent him early one morning to the top 
of Telegraph Hill for consolation. Here 
he might feel that touching faith of San 
Francisco for her future. Here had 
he come in times of trouble. Here had 
he come when the Senator forbade Du- 
ray his company and sent her away. Here 
could he hold silent communion with the 
great infinite power and be sure of 
himself. 

He loosened the rein on his horse and 
sat motionless in the saddle. Below San 
Francisco stretched forward, skirted the 
shore of the bay, climbed the side of that 
back-bone of hills like water “banking 
up” against a dam. He took a deep 
breath. San Francisco—what possibili- 
ties? He saw in that moment a city 
with educational centers; art galleries, 
parks, libraries, boulevards—boulevards 
that would glisten.in the sunlight, far, 
far away. His. eye subconsciously 
marked the trail to the top of the hill. 
His horse gave a sudden intuitive start. 
Sheffield rose in his saddle. Below he 
saw coming around the bend, with neck 
stretched to its full length, ears laid 
back, flecks of froth upon his neck and 
chest a magnificent piece of horse flesh. 

He was running at full speed and 
Sheffield saw at a glance that he was 
beyond the control of his rider, a young 
lady who sat her saddle firmly. In- 
stantly he put his spurs to his horse 
and endeavored to reach the path in time 
to ride beside her. He fell in several 
paces behind. 

A rocky ravine not far off; a bridge 
under construction one of the Senator’s 
many attempted improvements; a light 
barrier across the roadway near the edge 
of the opening flashed through his mind, 
chilling his body. This barrier, he knew, 
the horse at the pace he was going would 
leap in one bound, and horse and rider 
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would meet their death upon the rocks 
at the bottom of the chasm. 

For a short time his horse lost ground, 
but very soon settled down to his work 
and commenced gaining slowly on the 
animal ahead. But could he reach the 
side of the runaway and rescue its rider 
from going over the barrier into the can- 
yon? Each animal was doing his best; 
one through excitement, the other be- 
cause of desire or instinct to win the 
race. His horse came up with the run- 
away, and, with the instinct of the racer, 
slightly swerving to the left, slowly, it 
seemed to Sheffield, commenced to creep 
along the side of the other. The barrier 


across the pathway was in sight only a 
short distance ahead. 
Duray saw it and turned an inquiring 


He nodded his head 


glance at Sheffield. 
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came down upon it, and swung away 
from the wrecked barrier and came to 
a stop. 


HE Senator was in his library when 


Duray returned. He did not see 
her escort. Had he seen Sheffield, he 
might have received a greater shock 


than he did a few minutes later when 
Duray related to him the death of her 


horse and her rescue from a like fate 
by Sheffield. 
When she finished the Senator was 


pale and trembling. “Why, father!” 
she exclaimed, putting her arms about 
his neck, “don’t be frightened. I am 
not hurt in the least, not even nervous.” 

“You say that Quinion Sheffield is the 
young man who saved you . . . that pre- 
vented you from going to the bottom of 





in assent and stretched his right arm 
toward her. At the same time he took 
a firm, taut hold on the reins with his 
left. She dropped her crop and reins. 
With a look of confidence she reached 
her arms toward him. Then, just as 
his horse gained her side, he circ'ed her 
waist, and she, throwing both her arms 
around his neck, sprang from her saddle 
and free from her horse. 

Rid of his rider, the horse reached 
the barrier. He tried to stop his on- 
ward course. In some way he seemed to 
know it was too late. With every effort 
in him he sprang with a gigantic leap. 
He cleared the obstruction; succeeded 
in landing his front feet on the opposite 
side of the bank, then, with a shriek 
of anguish and terror, which only a 
horse can give in extreme fright, fell 
backward from view. 

Sheffield pulled on his horse fiercely 
and almost savagely. His right arm 
tightened spontaneously and pressed the 
form that it encircled more closely. The 
horse reared to surmount the obstruc- 
tion. Instead of taking the leap he 


the gulch?” he asked in a husky voice. 

“Yes, father. I guess it was all Fate. 
I’ve wanted to see him right along, but 
was just too stubborn. He's going to 
run for Congress. Don’t you think he 
will make a better Congressman than 
Mr. Modhy?” 

The Senator did not reply. He looked 
at his daughter closely. Her cheeks 
were flushed and joyous. Her face was 
smiling and her eyes sparkling. 

“You must go and see him today and 
thank him for rescuing me.” 

“Do you think that is necessary?” he 
inquired. 

“Of course it is,” her face darkened 
and she withdrew her arms, but the 
Senator smiled immediately. 

“Ll see him all right.” 

After she left the room the Senator 
sat in deep thought with his elbows upon 
his knees and his head resting in his 
hands, until he was summoned for 
breakfast. He was facing a condition 
that to him was new, strange and hard 
to meet. 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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ITH a clean oath, Billy Con- 
\ x / way jammed on the emergency 
and his red Buick roadster 
jerked to a stop within a few inches of 
another, identical in every respect except 
as to model date. The engine was shut 
off and there were no lights on the 
car. It was headed toward Round Hill, 
which was Billy Conway’s destination. 
The night was heavy with suspended 
mist. The road’s sudden dip into a deep 
gulch at this point nearly caused Billy 
an accident. 

“Spooners!’’ was his first disgusted 
assumption. He backed and wrenched 
out of the deep, mud-dried ruts, and his 
lights at this angle revealed the body of 
a woman lying to the left of the road. 

“Not dead,” Billy gave thanks, after 
a cursory examination; “only stunned.” 

The hands were bruised and bleeding 
where rings had been stripped from the 
fingers. The upturned face, still and 
white, was that of a young girl; the 
long, black, disheveled hair was moist 
with blood which oozed from an ugly 
gash over the left eye. 

“Too young—and too beautiful—to 
be dead,” mused Billy Conway, as he 
placed the girl as comfortably as possible 
in his own car and turned his attention 
to the stalled car. 

A woman of perhaps fifty sat bolt up- 
right in the seat, staring. Dead. Billy 
found no signs of violence to her person. 
The ungloved hands had not even been 
stripped of their fortune in jewels. 

“Scared to death,” he decided. And 
the robbers were either superstitious 
about touching the dead or were fright- 
ened away by the approach of the other 
car. As the thing began to take hold 
of him, Billy raged: 

“About what yuh could expect of a 
damn sheep country . . . we're gettin’ 
too dadgummed civilized out here I 
guess, with our polished highways... . 
and fool tourists drivin’ after night 
decked out like the Queen of Egypt. 

“Hell! . .. . what’m I gonna do with 
the dead one? .. . . take her in too?” 
Billy pondered. “No. Can't tell about 
these sheeptown officials . . . . might 
take a notion to accuse Billy Conway 
.... the Conways ain’t so well known 
in the sheep country,” he laughed sar- 
castically. 

The purr of a motor down the road 
was a welcome sound to Billy at that 
moment. The driver proved to be a 
local sheepman, who advised not disturb- 
ing the body until the authorities had 
had a chance to examine the premises. 
He agreed to stay and guard the corpse 
until Billy could take the wounded lady 
to town and notify the sheriff. 


‘couldn’t turn back now. 


Mixed Breeds 


By ALAN YANTIS 


Anxious as he was to get out to the 
sheep ranch he was taking charge of, 
more or less on a dare from his father, 
Billy didn’t like to leave town without 
some word from the injured girl picked 
up on the road the night before. 

From the restaurant keeper, where 
he took an early cup of coffee, Billy 
learned that the two women who had 
been held up on the road were wealthy 
English people by the name of Case. 
They were heavily interested in the oil 
wells five miles north of town and were 
accustomed to driving out there and re- 
maining to see the illumination by night. 
They had been cautioned about this 
practice and particularly about display- 
ing their jewelry. The stage man said 
the young lady was leaving on the morn- 
ing stage for the railroad, taking the 
body east; didn’t look as if she were 
seriously injured. 

Billy was shocked to find that he had 
been hoping, when he supposed they 
were tourists, that the girl would not 
be able to travel for some time. He 
then wanted to know what was being 
done about this outrage, and was told 
that nothing had been accomplished in 
the matter of running down the robbers 
as yet, the heavy rain that fell immedi- 
ately afterwards the night before and 
the fog that persisted after daylight 
making it possible to track or trail 
the fugitives. One gossip said that if 
he knew anything about chins that girl 
would come back some day, and then 
things would hum. 

Fog-clogged hills. Mud. A two- 
room, unpainted shack, backgrounded by 
a couple of dirty tents, box sheds, pole 
corrals and dipping vats. Rain. Weari- 
some. Everlasting. Horizons narrowed 
to yard-wide, gray sheets of water. 

Billy’s spirit quailed at the desolation. 
What ever possessed him to make that 
foolish boast to his father that he could 
take charge of the sheep ranch, which 
had been steadily going in the hole since 
purchased by G. B. Conway eighteen 
months ago, and make it pay. He 
A “quitter” 
was something he would never tolerate— 
old “G. B.,” owner of the Broken S, 
located two hundred miles north of the 
sheep section, in the heart of the aristo- 
cratic “White-face” country. Against 
his strongest instincts and prejudices, 
old “G. B.” had finally been persuaded 
by fellow-sufferers to use sheep as a 
come-back in aiding the Broken S to 
lamp from under the crashing cattle 
market. 

His son Billy, whom the old man re- 
garded as an expensive luxury, nothing 
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more, was brought home from a Kansas 
City school in order that another slice 
might be cut in the Broken S payroll. 

So far sheep had not paid G. B. Con- 
way. The foreman complained that the 
wolves were killing the sheep; wolf- 
proof fence was strongly urged. Wolf- 
proof fences cost a lot of money, which 
was the one thing old “G. B.” didn’t 
have. He made an inspection trip, and 
came back convinced that there was 
something wrong with the foreman. He 
didn’t know much about sheep; but he 
knew a mighty lot about men, did old 
G. B. Conway. 

That was when Billy had made the 
big mistake of his life, as it looked to 
him on that first dreary morning of his 
arrival at the sheep ranch. He had 
called the world on a bet that he could 
make that sheep ranch pay. Old “G. B.” 
had a hard time concealing the grin that 
threatened to do wonders to those sun- 
dried features, at a sign that the boy 
was even the thinnest sliver from the 
old block.s The old man clinched the 
deal at once. Wrote Slump Bean that 
he would be relieved of the sheep ranch 
on a certain date by his son, Billy, 
—and waited. 

His car parked under the leaky shed, 
Billy Conway ploughed through the 
slush and mud to the back door of the 
shack and was about to push open the 
door and enter when his attention was 
drawn to the tent area by a commotion 
that sounded like a mixture of all the 
wild animal yelps his memory cata- 
logued. 

Slump Bean beating his dog. The 
shaggy, cat-headed beast cringed and 
snarled by turns, and the little rabbit 
eyes gleamed down with fear and hatred. 
The man’s narrow shoulders slumped 
down into the big, powerful frame and 
the turtle neck threw the head forward, 
giving a grotesque appearance. The eyes 
slunk cowardly back into the head, 
hating. 

“Mixed breeds, both of ’em,” thought 
Billy, “and full of yellow streaks.” 

Before leaving the cowed dog, Slump 
Bean ground his boot heal on his head. 
Crowed as he came up to Billy, offering 
his hand: 

“Larn ’im to stay in when I say so.” 

Billy, sickened at the scene he had 
witnessed, replied hotly: 

“You're fired. Git out!” 

As the door to the shack banged to 
behind Billy, Slump Bean turned back 
to the old Mexican who was giving first 
aid to the whimpering dog. His face 
became hideous with humorous cunning. 

“That’s right, Juan,” he said, “fix ’im 
up. We’re gonna need ’im again soon.” 
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6¢7°M sorry Conway,” repeated Mer- 

kelson, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Round Hill. “It’s as I 
explained before. You haven’t a collat- 
eral interest in the sheep ranch and we've 
been compelled to stop carrying the 
cowmen..... w 

“But if the banks all do that,” Billy 
impulsively broke in, “it’s going to break 
practically every cowman in_ the 
country!” 

“We deeply regret the necessity for 
the decision,” quietly replied the banker, 
but we feel that it will be less calamit- 
ous to the country for the cattlemen to 
go broke than for the banks to do so.” 

Billy didn’t wait to be bowed out. 
At the outer door of the bank he came 
face to face with Slump Bean. Their 
first meeting since that morning at the 
sheep ranch nearly a year ago. Shortly 
after his dismissal from the Conway 
sheep ranch, Slump had made a little 
trip down into Old Mexico; returned 
and bought, cash down, the Miller place, 
adjoining the Conways’ on the east. Best 
improved sheep ranch in the country, 
all under wolf-proof fencing. 

Arrogance had taken the place of the 
whine in Slump’s voice. The lurking 
fear in the deep-set eyes was glazed over 
with bluff. When Billy would have 
passed him without sign of recognition, 
Slump called out in a rude sneering 
tone, for the benefit of the bystanders: 

“Notice you ain’t 
better’n I done ’thout that wolf-proofing, 
Conway!” 

Billy was hungry for trouble. Needed 
an outlet for the accumulation of grouch 
in his system. Quicker than thought 
his hard fist landed where the man’s 
chin would have been had he possessed 
one, and it carried the full weight of 
Billy’s big athletic figure behind it. 
Loose boards in the plank sidewalk 
clattered as Slump Bean sprawled out, 
taking the count. 

Without having spoken a word, Billy 
turned and walked away from the fast- 
gathering, well-satisfied, mixed crowd. 

“One helluva jackass!” he told him- 
self, with deep disgust, as he paid his 
fine with the meager funds on hand, 
which were originally intended to buy 
provisions for the sheep ranch. 

Old “G. B.” had been specific about 
“No borrowing money in that sheep 
country.” But with sheep disappearing 
at the rate they had during the past 
two weeks, Billy had been unwilling to 
admit to his father that he too had 
failed with traps and poison, so had 
made an attempt to get money for wolf- 
proofing locally. He was ready to admit 
his mistake. Not ready to “quit,” how- 
ever. 

He decided that he wouldn’t go back 
to that godforsaken hole tonight. It 


done so much 


was beginning to rain. What a 
country! It never did anything but 
rain; and if it wasn’t raining, it was 
threatening. 

Rearing the straight-backed chair on 
its hind legs, Billy Conway braced mud- 
soaked boots against the big wood stove 
which elbowed its way to the center of 
the bleak lobby of Round Hill’s one and 
only hotel, and scanned a_ week-old 
Kansas City Star. 

An echo from his school days was 
an item about the brilliant function 
given by “Peggy,” of the Old Crowd, 
in honor of the “beautiful English girl, 
Elyria West.” 

“Elyria West! I'd like to see the 
combination of girl that goes with that 
name,’ mused Billy. 

Just then, gay, trivial words, riding on 
the sound waves of a voice full of little 
tunes, fluttered across the rusty old 
stove to where Billy sat behind his 
paper in the half shadows of the kerosene 
lighting system. He cautiously raised his 
eyes to the top edge of the paper. The 
voice came from none of those within 
the radius of Bill’s eyes: sheep men, oil 
men, aged tourists. Obviously she was 
behind the stovepipe, and belonged in 
some manner, to the two gentlemen on 
her right and left, quite obviously not 
locals. 

“That’s the voice to go with this 
name,” Billy decided. Again he men- 
tally listened to the music of “Elyria 
West.” 

Suddenly the hotel was thrown into 
a panic by that voice raised in a scream 
of terror, which trailed off into excited 


babbles: 


“That horrible man... . he was 
there... . at the window.... . Oh, 
don’t let him get away .. . . it was he, 
I tell you....Iknow....I know 


.... please, please hur-ry .. . !’ 

Satisfied that her men were hot on 
the trail of the face she had seen at the 
window, the girl turned back from the 
door just as Billy came up, after 
struggling through the jam of the merely 
curious. He stared Blocked her path- 
way. Unpardonable. “You’re Miss 
Case!” Billy blurted out eagerly. 

“And you, are Mr. Stupidity,” 
mocked the girl, gesturing Billy disdain- 
fully from her. 

She heard no similarity in the Texan’s 
pronunciation of her dead aunt’s name, 
Kerce, to that of Case, although the old 
lady’s extremely English pronunciation 
of the name had sounded like that to 
the citizens of Round Hill. 

With snatchy apology, Billy dodged 
out the door after the man-hunters. He 
saw two cars whizzing out of town at 
the lower corner of main street. He 
jumped into his roadster and followed. 
All roads leading out of Round Hill had 
their ups and downs. Sheep, calling for 
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bumper gates, and the elements, gener- 
ally wet, regulated the speed limit. 

About five or six miles out of town, 
grinding brakes ahead warned Billy. He 
ran ahead to where the two men from 
the hotel were using a searchlight on 
the deserted car in front of them. 

“Gentlemen, I know this car,” Billy 
addressed the strangers. ‘““The man you 
want seems to have taken the short cut 
to his place through my pasture here—- 
my name’s Conway—if we don’t nab ‘im 
before he gets entrenched there behind 
that murderous Mexican and mixed- 
breed dog of his, lie'll give us trouble 
a-plenty, I can tell you.” 

“Lead off!” shortly replied the man 
with the flashlight — presumably the 
leader. 

Billy led off, a little peevish, however, 
at the scant courtesy shown his willing- 
ness to help. It wasn’t exactly a plea- 
sure trip on his part, he'd like to tell 
these smart-aleck easterners. 

Suddenly Billy stopped short in his 
tracks and signaled the men. Listened. 
Against the walls of gray fog a muffled 
pounding came to his ears. Running 
sheep. Far away—nearer—near—pite- 
ous bleating. Crashing brush and tear- 
ing flesh, the sheep swept by. When the 
men moved forward, Billy again noise- 
lessly stopped them. Into the glare of 
the flashlight charged a red-mouthed, 
frothing canine; the eyes burned with 
an uncanny hatred. A _ bullet from 
Bill’s automatic stopped the killer not 
a second too soon. 

“Why the devil did you shoot?” scath- 
ingly reprimanded the leader. “What's 
a few sheep compared to advertising our 
whereabouts to the fugitive... .” 

“Sheep, hell!’ snapped Billy. “That 
beast would have had you by the throat 
in another half second. He's got a 
special grudge against man.... . Besides 
that eliminates a good percentage of our 
troubles when we find the man.” 

“Oh, so that’s the dog you spoke of !” 
apologetically replied the man. 

“Yep,” Billy answered shortly. 

After an interval of silently trudging 
over all sorts of ground, through brush 
and mud and water, Billy cautioned that 
the fence should be near. The flashlight 
brought into use proved the local man’s 
instinct to be true. The fence was less 
than ten feet away; also, a few feet 
farther down the fence line, a man was 
stretched on the ground. None except 
Billy picked up this detail in the light’s 
quick darts into the gloom. 

“There’s your man... . caught in 
one of my wolf traps!” he shouted gay- 
ly. “Let’s have plenty of light now, 
Cap'n!” 

The need having passed for the deep 
silence he had kept since first the vibra- 
tion, later the sound of footsteps warned 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Jack London’s Philosophy of Life 


NCE for all his equality was 

established. When the Sophie 

Sutherland reached Japan, Victor 
and Axel, two of Jack’s shipmates. pro- 
posed that all have just one drink for 
oldtimes’ sake. And since he was never 
averse to showing himself a good sport, 
he agreed with these two old-time 
“roughs” and went the limit. However, 
the voyage of fifty-one days had been 
sufficient to work all the alcohol out 
of his system and he says that he had 
no desire for a drink. “But,” his phil- 
osophy ran, “could I decline to drink 
with these two chesty shipmates? Drink- 
ing together, glass in hand, put the seal 
on comradeship. It was the way of 
life. Our teetotaler owner-captain was 
laughed at, and sneered at, by all of 
us because of his teetotalism. I didn’t 
in the least want a drink, but I did 
want to be a good fellow and a good 
comrade.” 

The seven months sealing expedition 
to the coasts of Japan was a great event 
in the life of London. Besides the above 
mentioned episodes he experienced 
others more thrilling and far more dan- 
gerous. The good fellowship in drink 
was repeated more than once, and every 
day life, to him, was full to the brim. 
He was living the life of romance which 
he had been reading about in books. 
It all seemed so wonderful. Japan was 
a land full of strange sights to him. 
For instance, he describes the Japanese 
girls as “little bits of things off a fan.” 

The sealing over, the Sophie Suther- 
land once more passed back through the 
Golden Gate. Not, however, with Jack 
London, the youth. He was now Jack 
London, the full-grown man—a rough, 
weather-beaten seaman—who had prov- 
ed himself more than an equal of any 
member of the ship’s crew. 

There was no long vacation for him 
after he landed back in San Francisco. 
He turned his hard-earned wages over 
to the family and went about in search 
of a “job.” He tried several things, 
all of them hard labor, carrying with it 
the same machine-like toil and monot- 
ony which he had experienced in the 
cannery, the laundry, and other similar 
places. Some of his people and friends 
wanted him to “settle down” and “learn 
a trade.’ But somehow such phrases 
irritated him. He was more restless 
than ever, and not nearly so ready to 
“settle down” now as he was before. 
“He had only one life: there were more 
varied experiences than he could ever 
get around to,” says Charmian London. 
And “l was so made that I could not 
work all my life on one shift,” he says. 

So we find him again in the throes 


By Cavin B. Houck 
(PART TWO) 


of conflict, in rebellion against slave- 
like labor, seeking an opportunity where- 
by he might run away from it all, and 
find the life which he so much longed 
for—Romance and Adventure. 

With one who is possessed with such 
a restless and rebellious disposition, 
there is usually a way of escape. If 
one is not already provided, he will 
make one of his own accord. It so hap- 
pened in London’s case that he found 
a way of escape which fit in pretty well 
with his own manner of action and of 
thinking at this time. ‘There was a 














Charmian London 


great industrial embarrassment and suf- 
fering of the working classes during the 


winter of 1893-4. The business depres- 
sion of 1893 had thrown hundreds of 
thousands out of employment, causing 
relief 
agencies in the large manufacturing cen- 


great distress and taxing the 


Never before had 


ters to the utmost. 


the evil of unemployment been so wide- 
The spirit 
of discontent became general. Agitators 
devised striking and sensational meth- 


spread in the United States. 


ods to attract attention to reform prop- 


aganda; and, as public opinion became 


apprehensive, undue emphasis was placed 


upon incidents in themselves of little 
Of this character was the 


importance. 
march of several bodies of unemployed 
upon Washington, in the spring of 1894. 
The principle leader in this movement 
was Jacob S. Coxey, a successful busi- 
ness man of Ohio, who drew up, in 








1892, a plan for the improvement of 
roads throughout the United States, the 
expense of which was to be met out of 
an issue of $500,000,000.00 of legal 
tender notes. A double object was to 
be gained—the making of work and the 
expansion of the monetary medium. 


Coxey gathered together one hundred 
unemployed men to march from Mas- 
silon, Ohio, to Washington for the pur- 
pose of presenting a petition to Congress 
to pass a good-roads bill and a non- 
interest-bearing bond bill. These one 
hundred men were escorted by forty- 
three reporters. Coxey’s men or army 
were to be met in Washington by what 
is known as Kelly’s Famous Industrial 
Army, which was marching from the 
Pacific Coast. Both these armies were 
supposed to reach Washington at the 
same time in order that they might 
stage a big sensational and impressive 
show. But the march from the Pacific 
was too long and tedious for these ill- 
fed and scantily dressed laborers, and 
scarcely a single one of them ever 
reached Washington. Coxey was not 
so unfortunate with his men. They all 
got to the Capitol and created a great 
sensation. ‘The men, however, were 
luckier than their general. Coxey and 
two of his assistants were arrested for 
letting their men trample the lawns 
around the Capitol and sentenced to 
jail for a period of twenty days. This 
broke up the whole affair and the men 
disbanded. 

Jack London joined Kelly’s Army and 
was made one of its Captains. This 
sort of promotion was not one that would 
make a man feel so proud, but it fur- 
nished Jack a good chance to enter an- 
other new field of adventure. Also the 
purpose of the Army seemed to fit in 
with his philosophy concerning labor 
and capital. Therefore he joined this 
ragged, so-calied gang of would-be re- 
formers and left Oakland, California, 
for the east. 

After several days of hard marching, 
he grew tired of the slow and weary 
tramping on foot, and decided to take 
his chances in making the remainder of 
the journey “on the rods.” The monot- 
onous tramping was far too slow for 
him; besides there was scarcely any ad- 
venture or romance in it. So, after due 
consideration, he resigned his position 
in the Army in order that he might se- 
cure a faster and more comfortable 
means of travel, no matter how danger- 
ous the risk. His experience as a 
“hobo” started right here, and for sev- 
eral months following he made this sort 
of life his profession. He visited -all 
the larger cities; New York, Philadel- 
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phia, Boston, Baltimore; and also Can- 
ada. He had many narrow escapes with 
his life while he was traveling from 
city to city beneath the swiftly moving 
freight and passenger trains, and he 
neared the point of starvation more 
than once. He slipped along the back 
alleys to kitchen doors to beg something 
to eat from women, who could not eas- 
ily ignore the anxious pleadings of this 
young boy for food. Hundreds of 
mothers’ hearts must have been filled 
with tender affection for him as he stood 
before them, half-abashed, asking for a 
piece of bread. 

The Road, as he called these several 
months of “hoboing,” taught him many 
interesting things. The life he lived 
and the life which he saw in the big 
cities furnished good material for many 
of his subsequent writings. The many 
hard kicks which he himself received 
while “on the road,” and which he saw 
others receive, confirmed him more than 
ever in his convictions that all the use 
society had for the poor was to make 
slaves of them. These poor “work- 
beasts” (meaning the laboring class) 
the capitalists held as their property. 
They used them for their own gains, and 
whenever they failed to enrich the 
pockets of the capitalists, they were 
kicked into the gutter or sent to jail. 
Such things Jack London not only saw 
with his own eyes, but he also experi- 
enced them. His own writings best re- 
veal his complete disgust and revolt 
against such inhuman treatment and in- 
justice of society. 

When he returned to California from 
his “life on the road,” it was with new 
visions and new purposes. From now 
on he would use his brain instead of 
his body. He had learned that there 
could be no real success without a well 
trained mind. So immediately on his 
return he completely buried himself in 
his studies and reading for the next sev- 
eral months. He devoured books by the 
bushels, and by the time that the Uni- 
versity of California opened the next 
year he had studied and read enough, 
together with some tutoring which he 
had received, so that he successfully 
passed the entrance examinations, after 
having gone not much more than half- 
way through the high school course. He 
had showed surprising ability in high 
school, and now when he entered the 
University, he astonished not only the 
students but his professors as well, with 
his mastery of subject matter. He took 
more courses than he was required to 
take, all of which he simply devoured. 
The English courses did not seem to 
help him much, neither did he like them; 
but biology and other similar scientific 
subjects he enjoyed very much. 

The University life was a disappoint- 
ment to him. He was far from being 


satisfied with what he was learning. Not 
many of the things which he studied 
seemed to be filling his inward hunger. 
What he wanted was that which would 
fastest polish his mind, but these cut 
and dried courses in college did not 
seem to enrich him much in this way. 
Such a way to success was too slow and 
long drawn out. The god of romance 
was calling him, and there was but little 
romance here. He had always wanted 
to be a college man, and now since he 
had that privilege it did not satisfy him; 
neither did it bring the results that he 
had so much hoped for. Therefore, he 
again was in rebellion against another 
machine-like life, seeking for any loop- 
hole whereby he might make his escape. 


The great Klondike gold rush came 
in 1897, the same year Jack was in the 
University. Everybody suddenly caught 
the gold fever. Hundreds of men were 
staking all their fortunes in the great 
adventure into the gold fields. Daily, 
men were spending thousands of dollars 
to purchase supplies and complete out- 
fits for a gambling trip into the cold 
northlands. ‘The fever was very con- 
tagious, and since Jack was in some- 
what of a weakened mental condition 
from his half-year’s exposure to the Uni- 
versity, he also fell victim. He threw 
“college career” to the winds, and be- 
gan to think of some plan whereby he 
might be counted among the number 
of adventurers in the hectic rush to the 
Alaskan gold fields. “It was Klondike 
or bust. But how, how, HOW?” He 
had no money, and it took much money 
to purchase everything needed for this 
expedition. It was not in his nature 
to give up, once he had undertaken to 
accomplish a task. He was going. This 
was settled in his mind; how, he did not 
see, but he felt that some way would 
open to him. 


After several days of anguish in 
search of “some one reckless enough to 
grubstake him into the Arctic,” he 
found that his brother-in-law had fallen 
a helpless victim to the gold-fever, and 
boldly announcing his own intention of 
Klondike or bust. He furthermore 
agreed that if Jack would trade the 
benefit of his youth and experience and 
see him through, he should be grub- 
staked in partnership. 

So Jack London, as fortune would 
have it, went to Klondike. How much 
the world would have missed had he 
not gone! ‘The generations to come will 
read about the adventures contained in 
these matchless stories of the “great out- 
door-wild,” and the deeds of his heroes 
will be the constant enjoyment of mil- 
lions of lovers of outdoor life. And, 
too, in everyone of these stories the 
reader cannot help but recognize Jack 
London, himself the great hero. 
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Jack London 


THE WAY WITH LIFE 


“When I consider life, 't is all a cheat 

Yet fool'd with hope, men favor the deceit; 

Trust on, and think tomorrow will repay 

Tomorrow's falser than the former day; 

Lies worse, and while it says we shall be 
blest 

With some new joys, cuts off what we 
possesst 

Strange cozenage! None would live past 
years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What first sprightly running could not give.* 


Perhaps to most men the greater part 
of life is only a tragedy. Here and 
there are a few sunny spots, just enough, 
however, to give us encouragement and 
to make us want to live. For every 
happy moment in our existence we have 
a thousand unhappy ones. ‘The only 
reason that we desire to live is that we 
have a taste of these happy moments. 
Just as the miner sifts tons and tons 
of dirt in order that he may gain an 
ounce of gold, we sift the chaft of life 
for days, weeks, and months sometimes 
in order that we may have a few mo- 
ments of real happiness. One moment 
of real happiness makes us forget the 
other thousands of tragical ones. We 
remember only the joys in life; we for- 
get the sorrows. The reason that we 
are willing to pay so dearly for happi- 
ness is that we are so keenly aware of 
the scarcity of joy. We are constantly 
searching for the things which will 
bring us greater enjoyment and more 
pleasurable satisfaction. In each of us 
there is an innate desire to live—to live 
life complete, full, and free. However, 
such a desire never reaches its full frui- 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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HERE was a roll-top, highly pol- 

ished mahogany desk placed in a con- 
spicuous place, upon which there ap- 
peared a plate whereon was inscribed 
“Mr. Parrott,” in the lobby of the First 
National Bank of San Francisco. It 
was the Senator’s practice, upon leaving 
his house in the morning, to go direct 
to the bank. After he had spent a short 
time there, he then turned to his polit- 
ical affairs during the balance of the 
day. 

This morning he deviated from his 
usual practice. As soon as he finished 
his breakfast he drove to the Golden 
Bar. 

He sank down in his leather chair. 
He was nervous and uneasy. Duray 
had given him a detailed narrative of 
her rescue at the very last minute, and 
so vividly had she portrayed it that he 
was badly shaken. His nerve and self- 
reliance deserted him. 

“What's up, Senator?” exclaimed Joe 
Madigan, entering in his usual breezy 
manner. “You're around early.” “For 
the love of Mike, man, what’s the mat- 
ter? Bank busted? Have you seen a 
ghost. Are you sick—you look.” 

“Something worse than anything 
you've mentioned, Joe,” replied the 
Senator. 

“The devil is to pay and no pitch 
pot.” 

“Worse’n that, Joe, worse’n that,” 
returned the Senator. 

There was a moment of intense si- 
lence, then the Senator began. “Joe, 
you know my daughter is the one object 
of my affections. Without her my life 
would be a blank. This morning she 
was saved from a violent death. Yes, 
Joe, because of that gap beneath Tele- 
graph Hill, I’ve never closed up and 
saved by Sheffield at the risk of his life.” 
He covered his eyes momentarily then 
continued, “To him I’m indebted as I 
was never indebted to any man. Do you 
know that during my life as a boy and 
man I’ve never felt under obligation to 
anyone. I’ve bought and paid for every 
favor I’ve received. I’m under obliga- 
tions to Sheffield, the one man of all 
others that stands in my way, and who 
today controls the political situation of 
this State. You know him, Joe; and 
I’ve thought you might be able to sug- 
gest something. Perhaps we might be 
able to make some kind of a compro- 
mise. If we could make a deal with 
him, I wouldn’t hesitate to throw Mod- 
hy down if necessary.” 

“Yes, I know him pretty well,” re- 
plied Madigan, “and he’s too straight 
to make a successful politician. You 
couldn’t make any deal with him that 
would require him to throw down any 
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of his supporters or compromise the 
principles he stands for, if it would land 
him in the President’s chair. That’s 


Sheffield. No, Senator, it’s no use to 
tack that boat on that course. She'll 
ship water and flounder.” 

“You're sure of that Joe? I want to 


give the boy a chance . . . I don’t want 
to make a mistake.” 

“Take it from me, you can’t either 
drive him, buy him, or scare him. He’s 
a funny cuss, Senator, and I don’t know 
where you'll find another like him. 
What he’s thinking of taking these ideas 
into politics .. . And yet,” he added re- 
flectively, “you can’t help admiring him 
when you come to know him.” 

“Admire him!” echoed the Senator. 
“IT tell you he’s a lone, lost sheep run- 
ning with a pack of wolves. I wish I 
could cut his eyeteeth for him without 
breaking his neck.” 

“His eyeteeth are cut,” interposed 
Madigan, “but they are of a different 
kind than we've been in the habit of 
seeing. But he’s a man, you know Sena- 
tor, and I imagine his new client is 
getting along pretty well with him. It’s 
tonight the little scandal is pulled isn’t 
it? The people won’t think so nice of 
him after that gets out.” 

“That’s what’s troubling me, Joe. I 
can’t do it just now.” The hard look 
faded from his eyes, his hands shook, 
while drops of perspiration again com- 
menced to gather upon his forehead. 

“You see that woman and tell her 
the trip must be postponed until she 
hears from me.” He sat meditating for 
the moment. “Now, Joe I’m going over 
to see that scamp.” 


HEN Senator Parrott arrived at 

Sheffield’s office, he was in court. 
“Just tell him the Senator called and 
I'll call again this afternoon. But when 
he called again, he was told Mr. Shef- 
field had just left the city to be absent 
several days. Parrott bowed and pro- 
ceeded at once to the private room of 
the Golden Bar. He did not wait to 
be seated but gave the call bell a violent 
pound. “Go at once and see if the 
Madame is in her hotel.” There was 
five minutes of utter agony and then the 
Senator fell quite limp in the leather 
covered chair when the word came back 
that the Madame had just left the city 
and had left no word as to when she 
would return. 


iy: THE way to their destination 
the Madame was unusually talka- 
tive and somehow Sheffield found him- 
self relating the morning’s experience, 
word for word. She listened attentively 
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and when he had finished she was quite 
pale. “Have you seen the Senator since 
you rescued his daughter?” 

“He called at my office this morn- 
ing,” he replied, “but I was out and he 
left word that he would call again this 
afternoon.” 

“I am very, very, very sorry you did 
not see him.” She was very thought- 
ful. “I wish we had waited until the 
evening train.” 

Their conversation ran into politics, 
into spiritualism, into the proposed im- 
provements of San Francisco and to 
fate. ‘They talked of the Senator, Shef- 
field with all his knowledge of politics, 
the Madame with a keener sense of the 
Senator’s soul. 

“What are men’s lives anyway,” she 
said thoughtfully, “but like waves 
washing up on the shore, running up 
each other's backs, yielding to an in- 
evitable barrier.” She lowered her 
eyes, “I’m sorry, so sorry you didn’t see 
the Senator before we left.” 

There was silence and then she spoke 
again. “I am going to tell you some- 
thing. When in our meditations we 
think of things that produce regrets and 
heartaches but at the same time soothe 
and inspire us, we may be sure that our 
thoughts are traveling along a pathway 
that will broaden out into a highway 
over which we may safely travel to the 
end.” : 

“I’ve come to think you should be 
managing my campaign with your philo- 
sophy,” he laughed as they entered the 
hotel that evening for dinner. 

“Don’t you know,” she inquired in a 
low, even voice, “that women have al- 
ways controlled the destiny of men; that 
some woman is usually behind the throne 
upon which sits the man, and ever di- 
rects and controls him, and, as a rule, 
she either makes or breaks him? Do 
you not know that when she makes him 
it is because she loves him and adores 
him, because she lives for him and for 
no one else—because he is her very life, 
and for him she is willing to sacrifice 
everything, even her honor? And don’t 
you know that when she breaks, ruins, 
and wrecks him, it is because she either 
hates the man, or all of his kind, and 
has good reasons for doing so? If you 
do or do not know that, I do; and I 
have acquired that from actual experi- 
ence. Do you know that in the years 
to come you will look upon this day as 
the turning point in your life and that 
everything lays in my hands to make or 
break you?” 

Sheffield looked at her intently. She 
was pale white, her eyes were starry. 

You are mad, your legal entangle- 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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The Legend of Hawaii’s First Fire 


HE aboriginal peoples’ discovery 

of the secret of fire making has 

long been the subject of inter- 
ested study by scientists, a study fraught 
with much speculation, conflicting leg- 
ends and folk tales. 

Despite the fact that there was no 
written language prior to the coming of 
the white man, in Hawaii, all early 
legends and historical accounts have 
come down by word of mouth, for ages. 
The legend of the discovery of fire mak- 
ing is the same for each of the several 
islands, differing only in names assigned 
to characters and places. The legend 
relates: 

Once there dwelt in caves on oppo- 
site sides of a beautiful valley, two old 
women. One, whose Hawaiian name 
signified “Small Shell of Wisdom,” al- 
ways paid promptly to her feudal 
chieftain her allotment of tapas (or 
kapas) and mats, besides doing all of 
her work, which included the various 
and numerous cave-hold chores, fishing 
and raising the taro, from which is made 
the necessary poi, the main “staff of her 
life.” 

The other old dame’s name signified 
“Small Shell of Ignorance.”’ She to all 
appearances was as industrious and 
frugal as her neighbor, yet was never 
known to have a well-stocked larder, 
and was always behind in her payments 
of her feudal allotments. 

The curiosity of their Chief was 
aroused. With little else to occupy his 
mind, the doings of his people were 
his constant thoughts. Owing to his 
high Chief-hood, he was prevented from 
personally investigating, so he expressed 
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in the hearing of some of his young sub- 
jects a desire to learn the secret, if any, 
of Small! Shell of Wisdom’s remarkable 
industry. 

The Chief had, however, a shrewd 
suspicion that Small Shell of Wisdom 
was receiving assistance from aumakuas 
or household gods, and he feared to even 
enter her cave lest he incur the displeas- 
ure of those deities. 

One of his hearers, a bright, vigorous 
young chap, being ambitious to gain 
favor with the chief, decided to make 
an attempt to unravel the mystery. 

With great trepidation the young 
man ventured upon his self-appointed 


mission, for more reasons than one, for 
in those days the Hawaiians had a 
wholesome respect for the powers of 
each and all of the rather numerous 
deities of the times, and trespassing upon 
the preserve of even a modest family 
god was no light matter, and was al- 
ways followed by the respective prophe- 
sied evil punishments. 

Ambition overcoming his fear, the 
young man one night entered the cave 
of Small Shell of Wisdom, violently 
trembling as he crawled through the 
inky blackness for some distance, feel- 
ing his way with great caution. Sud- 
denly he came to an opening, flooded 
with light, and in the center of which, 
in tongue shape, blazed something 
which might have been a bit of sun. If 
Small Shell of Wisdom was there, she 
was completely obliterated by the bril- 
liant light blinding the unaccustomed 
eves of the valiant youth, who became 
panic-stricken at this strange sight, and 
fled at once to his Chief with his weird 
report. 

Small Shell of Wisdom sum- 
moned the next day to appear before 
her feudal lord, who with awe, respect- 
fully asked her who this aumakua was 
who aided her in her labors at night, 
thus enabling her to complete all her 
tasks and pay her tithes promptly. 

So great was the fear of the old wo- 
man at being in the Chief's presence, 
she did not notice his uneasiness, but 
quickly confessed that her helper was 
only a torch of kukui-nut oil, which 
one night, she had accidently learned 
to ignite by rubbing two sticks together. 

Thus Hawaii had discovered the 
wonderful secret of fire. 


was 
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Now I know why sailor men 
Love the Lady Sea: 
Because she never tires them 
With dull monotony. 


I saw her waking in the dawn 
From a sleep serene, 

Blushing as the light came on; 
Timid to be seen. 


When her Lord, the Sun, arose 

She looked up and smiled; 

Her eyes were limpid blue, like those 
Of a little child. 


Later, in a silver dress, 
With tempo slow and set, 
And with eiegant finesse, 
She danced a minuet. 


Her curtsies were but few and slight, 
Yet full of courtly grace, 

Revealing tiny feet of white 

And petticoat of lace. 


The Lady Sea 
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A thundercloud then dared draw near, 
And rumbled something low; 

What he said I could not hear, 

But this I surely know: 


His dark looks were significant, 
Arousing all her ire; 

Her anger was magnificent, 
Like green transparent fire. 


She tossed indignant arms about; 

I loved her in that mood. 

Then suddenly the flame went out— 
She was a child, subdued. 


When her Lord the Sun went down 

Her sighs were soft and low, 

Until he changed his furrowed frown 

Into a tender glow. 

He lingered long; she must have cast 

Soft words in that good bye, 

For when I saw him sink at last, 

A flame burned in his eye. 
—Antoinette Larsen. 


ICED 
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IME over again he had assured 

himself that what was, didn’t 

matter. That only the things that 
were’nt, were worthwhile. The things 
that were, faded; the things that were 
not, remained forever. He remem- 
bered— 

Yes, there had been that afternoon 
that was half uphill and half the swift 
girl-ecstasy on the hill’s verge that all 
but blew him away with the wind that 
caught and tangled her hair in his sight. 
Only she held him with the inescapable 
illusion that was part wind but most 
less-tangible than that. It was what she 
wasn’t that he made her. That he held 
while the wind blew away. 

All day they had been sun-routed dere- 
licts of space, as avarice as bees. Leav- 
ing what they had pilfered what was 
not. It was always yonder, where, 
caught up with, yonder was not. Still, 
it didn’t matter, really! It was only 
what they didn’t have that mattered. 

“Let’s stay here until the sun goes 
down—we’ll watch it go!” She teased 
the wind for its elusiveness . He 
wondered why he wanted to cry .. . 
They were such inebriates of space! 

A sun down is a sun down. “I think 
we have found it,” she said. 

He shook his touseled head: “No,”’ he 
dallied “there is something in between. 
I think we missed it.” 

“But, silly, if it was something then 
it didn’t matter . . . you said so your- 


It Doesn’t Matter 
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self!” The sunset caught her crimson. 

He shook negation. “ It was some- 
thing that wasn’t” he said. 

Such inebriates of space! So much 
philosophy for blowing, urchin days! 
Now he knew it to be the hackneyed 
story of years, that, having been, were 
not. On winds blown away from hill- 
tops. Hilltops that were not. 

Hilltops that were not because they 
had been no more than crests to reach 
and pass over. Not to stop on. There 
had only been the one to stop on—long 
ago—till sundown. And then he—they 
—had missed something. The things 
that were not! 

Anthony Bailey thrust remembrance 
aside. There was something in sunsets, 
he knew. He'd better not look now, 
out of his heavy windows where no June 
stirred. He had missed something. 

But had he? If what he had and had 
had didn’t matter, then the things that 
he never had were most worthwhile. He 
had those. The bright illusions of things 
as they weren’t: the girl-heart on the 
wind-blown hill, the sunset that had 
faded, the “something” that they had 
missed and was only a longing. Yes, 
he had those. They were possessions. 
How the fact would have made them 
loss! 

“What we actually have doesn’t mat- 
ter,” he assured himself. He knew he 
was happy. 


Darkness has a way of coming down 
with flying feet. Anthony Bailey thumb- 
ed the book shut on “The Charm of the 
Elusive’—for Anthony Bailey was a 
poet. It was his own book he closed. 


Outside the garden gate swung on the 
droning twilight. The pebbly walk be- 
came articulate under the pass of feet. 
The outer door was tapped softly. 


Sunset crimson spilled through the 
door silhouetting the form of a woman. 
Years rested upon her like heavy dusk; 
sunset was a pursuing entity. Anthony 
stood where he swung the door. 


“They told me I would find you up 
here—that you lived alone with your 
books and your pen . . . Why, certainly 
you remember me! Remember? you 
always said it was the things we didn’t 
have that mattered—the things we have 
don’t matter . . . I wanted to look you 
up—I was passing through.” 

Yes, he remembered. Would she 
come in? ... He closed the door on a 
sunset that had faded. 

“T remember very well,” he said; “We 
sat there till the sun was gone, knowing 
that we had missed something.” 

“And you said ‘it doesn’t matter, it 
was something that wasn’t.’ ”’ 

He nodded. And looking at her he 
felt reality crumbling. “I know I said 
it—‘it doesn’t matter.’ ” 

But in his heart he knew that it did. 
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ments have made you ill.” He placed 
one arm about her and quickly escorted 
her out of the dining room to her bed- 
room. 

“T am not ill, do not call a doctor. 
Wait until I tell you what I have to 
say, then if you feel I am ill, mad or 
such, you may call a doctor. I am, 
quite on the contrary, in one of my 
sanest moments.” 

While she was speaking her eyes were 
lowered and for a short time she sat 
silent in thought, oblivious to her sur- 
roundings. “I will surprise you by tell- 
ing you I have no law suit; that the 
legal entanglements which I have been 
consulting you about are all a myth— 
part of a plot for your undoing. Do 
you understand that a scandal coming 
at this time would absolutely kill you 
with the people? The papers were to 
publish the whole affair along with the 
success of the Senator’s party meeting 
which is going on at this moment. Quite 
interesting would be the two items, one 
next to the other!” 

Sheffield stared at her in astonishment. 
His face flushed crimson, then turned 
white. 

“You say you were a part in the 
scheme ?” 

“There’s no use going into detail, there 
are many such women . . . I have 
worked for the Senator many years 
now.” She dropped her head upon her 
folded arms and sobbed. 

Sheffield sat motionless for a moment, 
then he rose and went to her. His big 
hand rested sympathetically upon the 
white shoulder. Neither spoke, but she 
wiped her eyes and looked into his. 

“Madam,” called her maid, opening 
the door, “here is a message, just sent 
through by a rider to be delivered to 
you at once.” 

The message was not signed but it 
was an order not to carry out the plan; 
no signature was needed! 


The Master 


(Continued from Page 138) 


When Sheffield returned to San Fran- 
cisco, as Madame had said, the party 
had been successful. The latest news 
was that the Senator was ill, critically. 
He called to see Duray, but she refused 
to see him and he went reluctantly to 
the office of Vox Popoli. 

When Madame arrived in San Fran- 
cisco and heard the same news she also 
went to the Parrott home. With a 
strong, determined little hand _ she 
pressed the bell. The door opened and 
Duray stood face to face with the 
woman the Senator had talked of in his 
delirium. The two needed no intro- 
duction. 

Duray led her to the room of the 
Senator and weakly he waved his daugh- 
ter aside. That wonderful vitality, that 
force and energy that had never before 
shown any sign of becoming exhausted 
had departed; that will power, mag- 
netism, or strength of mind had failed. 
He was weak, feeble, devoid of physi- 
cal strength and mental vigor. He was 
neither Senator Parrott, the associate of 
financiers or Lucky Parrott of the saloon 
district. He was merely Don Parrott, 
blindly stumbling, wavering, and grop- 
ing on the brink of eternity. 

During the Senator’s illness Duray 
spent long hours studying her. She re- 
belled against the silent, worshipful eyes 
with which she regarded the Senator. 
And Duray was frightened when she 
received the news that Congressman 
Modhy had been defeated, but the 
Madame’s eyes brightened and in spite 
of Duray’s attempt to keep her from 
telling the Senator, she went straight to 
him. The Senator was not so much con- 
cerned in the returns of the election as 
he was with another matter. 

Had Sheffield called, had Duray seen 
him? To all this the Madame shook 
her head. He had called but Duray 
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She was confi- 


of her 


had refused to see him. 
dent Sheffield was the cause 
father’s illness. 

“My illness! My illness!” he shout- 
ed. “Send for him at once, I want to 
congratulate him.” 

This time Sheffield had been invited 
to call upon the Senator and he lost no 
time. Duray hardly spoke to him as he 
entered, but the pale face on the pillow 
smiled up at him. .“I want to congrat- 
ulate you and tell you to get out of the 
game. Wait, my boy, until you’ve been 
in politics as long as I have, you'll find 
that there are a great many things for 
you to learn as you travel along the 
political pathway. They can’t all be 
learned in one little campaign. It is 
like a game of poker. When you think 
you've learned the game and are ready 
to meet all comers, some sharp guy 
comes along and trims you up for your 
whole pile. You've always got to keep 
your eyes open for new tricks and a cold 
deck. There’s something else on my 
mind. That iibrary, art gallery; boule- 
vard and park talk is what will make 
San Francisco. Don’t think that all my 
plans were without the thought of my 
city and remember it is the very life 
blood of her future.” 


. * * 


His welcome to California; the birth 
of Duray, moments never to be forgot- 
ten, and as he meditated he knew there 
would be another, that day when he 
would welcome Sheffield as a son-in-law. 
He closed his eyes but there was another 
presence, one on whom he had learned to 
lean, and he knew also when that third 
great moment of his life came, there 
would be the dark, bewitching eyes of 
Madame, a soft touch of a white hand 
. . . but his nerves had already been too 
excited for the day. A cool breeze 
brushed the lace curtain across his face 
and he slept. 
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Jack London’s Philosophy of Life 


tion before it is interrupted by that in- 
evitable tragedy—death. Death is al- 
ways just ahead. Our serenest moments 
are beclouded with the irrefutable fact 
of death. The fear of death walks un- 
seen with us in our brightest hours of 
enjoyment. We know it is there. We 
cannot shun its company. Our only 
fear against this fearsome phantom is 
to think of it as an intangible gate-way 
into a more beautiful life. How happy 
the person who accepts such a definition. 
But Jack London could not believe in 
such a definition. 


(Continued from Page 137) 


“Dear Ralph Kasper: 

“Just a rush line to you. I have 
come back from Mexico, and at pres- 
ent time am catching up, as usual, with 
my correspondence, and in addition re- 
covering from an attack of rotten bacil- 
lary dysentery, hence, my inevitable, as 
usual, rush. 

“T have always 
Haeckel’s position. In fact, ‘incline’ is 
too weak a word. I am a hopeless ma- 
terialist. I see the soul as nothing else 


inclined toward 


than the sum of activities of the organ- 
ism plus personal habits—plus inherited 
habits, memories, experiences, of the or- 
ganism. I believe that when I am dead, 
I am dead. I believe that with my 
death I am just as much obliterated as 
the last mosquito you and I smashed. 
“IT have no patience with the fly-by- 
night philosophers such as Bergson. I 
have no patience with the metaphysical 
philosophers. With them, always, the 
wish is parent to the thought, and their 
wish is parent to their profoundest phil- 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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The Voice of the Fog 


LENFIELD was a modern real- 
G istic painter of queer, unlovely 

things, such as an alley with 
shabby clothes on a dilapidated clothes 
lines, an unkept corner of a dirty wharf 
with a tramp dog as master of all he 
surveyed, but shy little chap that he 
was, Glenny had the soul of an artist. 

He had mentioned that he had a 
shack at Hidden Valley, once or twice, 
but never until that cold night at the 
“Artist’s Rendezvous,” following a 
noisy New Year's Eve, had he asked me 
to go there. 

Hidden Valley was not accessible by 
train, and the road was dangerous even 
for motors, so Glenny and I took the 
stage down the coast road for several 
hours, dropped off at an oil station, and 
hiked the few remaining miles. 

The valley lay virtually “hidden” be- 
tween two mountains, but opened onto 
the bay—a queer twist in the coast line. 

I had thought that I knew all the 
tricks of the Pacific coast, but this was 
new to me. Rugged, barren, with walls 
of stone on either side and a treacherous 
beach in front, one wondered that even 
the few “clam-diggers” who lived there 
had had the temerity to stop at such a 
place. 

These homely cabins, with here and 
there a week-end shack of an artist or a 
writer, the latter deserted at this time 
of year, made up the entire population 
of Hidden Valley—excepting, to be sure, 
Jansen, for Jansen was indeed the lure 
of Hidden Valley. Artists painted him, 
poets sang of him, the simple dwellers 
on the beach stood in awe of him. 

And why not? He spent most of his 
time sitting on a huge boulder at the 
foot of a mountain—he was silent, 
rugged, grand, like the place where he 
had chosen to live. He looked to me 
the spirit of a fierce old Viking, incar- 
nate in a world too mild for him. 

He had a cottage—rather a pretenti- 
ous one for Hidden Valley, and built 
into the side of the mountain, but the 
wonder of wonders to the natives was 
the little yacht that was always moored 
beside his personal boulder, and swayed 
idly back and forth on the waves. 

They told you, these simple folks, that 
that yacht had belonged to the family 
who had owned Jansen’s cottage, and 
that both the yacht and the cottage were 
haunted. 

They said that near the end of the 
world war, this big silent man had come 
and bought the cottage, remodeled it 
with his own hands, and made it ready 
for his master and mistress. 

Then one morning the little yacht was 
seen in the harbor. There had been 
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three days of fog—dense, cold, impen- 
etrable fog—and the yacht had come in 
the fog. 

The master had been a blond giant 
also, and while he, too, was silent and 
aloof, he always had a smile that won 
their hearts. 

The mistress was seldom seen until 
after a baby came, then she would come 
down to the beach to play on the sand 
with the child, and the rough men made 
of her a Goddess. 

It seemed that the master would go 
away in his little yacht alone, and on 
his returns, this lovely mother and her 
eerie child would be standing on the 
boulder—Jansen’s boulder now—wait- 
ing for him. Her tall, beautiful body 
would sway with the waves, her long 
dark hair would float out on the breeze, 
or wrap about her in the fog, her dark 
eyes would fill with her mystery. 

As the little child grew, the child that 
was like no other child they had seen, 
she would cling to the mother’s limbs, 
and Jansen, the powerful giant, would 
stand on guard like a faithful dog, until 
the yacht anchored below. 

When the fog was dense—Hidden 
Valley was in the worst of the fog belt 
—the man would signal back to her. 
They could hear his call, not unlike the 
distant fog-horn—“A-a-a-ah,” strong 
and cheery in its masculine power— 
“A-a-a--ah”—“‘A-a-a-ah.” 

And the little girl, the fairy with her 
dark eyes and golden curls, and her 
old, old wisdom, she would signal back 
to her Daddy through the fog—‘“O-o-o- 
oo” her sweet, pure, feminine, trusting 
“OQ-0-0-00—.” 

The mother was always silent—it was 
rumored that she hated the fog—but I 
must tell you that as Jansen told it 
to us. 

Glenny had painted Jansen many 
times, and had made friends with him, 
but never had he been inside the haunted 
cottage. Glenny’s artist soul longed to 
paint the silent goddess and the eerie 
child on that rock in the fog. 

“If I could only see a likeness of 
them,” he persisted over and over. 

So you see, we really counted our 
misfortune a blessing the day we got 
lost in the fog and were rescued by 
Jansen. 

Cold, wet, bewildered as we were, we 
still felt like intruders in Jansen’s house. 
He had put one arm about each of us, 
and like the great giant that he was, 
had guided us up the mountainside to 
his house. 


He knelt beside the huge stone fire- 
place and coaxed the damp wood into 
ruddy flames, and he brought us strong 
black coffee and food, with the air of a 
man who has served a princess. 

““Jansen,”’ Glenfield was groping for 
help to realize his dream. 

“T love the soul of your mistress—I 
feel her presence in this valley, but my 
inner eyes are blind, I can not see her. 
Have you a likeness of her?” 

Jansen seemed to take Glenny’s fanci- 
ful diction as a matter of course, but 
he shook his head. 

“Is there no way that I can see her?” 
Grenfield insisted. 

Jansen’s great blonde head 
wearily, and his face was sad— 

“Watch—some day—in the fog,” he 
said simply. 

We held our breath, little earthly pig- 
mies that we were, Glenny and I, and 
the great Viking went on— 

“The master loved the fog, and the 
little missy loved the fog, but the mis- 
tress hated. it. 

“It was worse after the master went 
—he went away in his yacht, and when 
the fog had cleared, the yacht was in 
the harbor, but the master was gone. 
They never found the body—swallowed 
up in the fog. 

“The master would come back when 
the fog was dense—he would talk to the 
little missy —‘A-a-ah’—I could hear him 
—and the little thing would coo back 
to him—‘O-oo—,’ but the mistress 
could never hear. 

“She was so grand, so wonderful— 
the mistress—it was the only thing she 
hated—the fog. 

“The little missy never lived in this 
world, she only came to help the mis- 
tress. She used to say, 

“Mother, my mother, love, when we 
love the fog enough we will get Daddy 
back.’” Jansen paused, pushed a log 
nearer the flame, and went on— 


“Then the little missy went—swal- 
lowed up like the master in the gray 
fog—no trace ever found. 

_ “After that the mistress never left the 
big rock—I carried her food to her, and 
watched with her. We waited always 
for a sign from the master and the little 
missy, but none came, and she hated 
and hated the great mist that hid them. 

“One night I fell asleep—when I 
awoke the mistress was gone.” 

“Had she heard the voice? Did she 
too learn to love the fog?” Glenny 
entreated, his voice hoarse with the spell 
of this mystery. 

Jansen made a gesture of utter fu- 
tility— 


shook 
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“TI wait,” he said. “I see the master 
and the little missy, and I hear the 
‘A-O’ but I do not see my mistress— 
I wait.” 

A deep intonation like the moaning 
of a fog-horn came to our ears. Jansen 
arose and went out into the night. With- 
out a word, we followed him. 

He climbed to the top of the boulder 
and looked out to the yacht—it had 
broken its moorings and floated away 
in the mist. 

The fog seemed to part with the great 
body of Jansen—there was a swishing 
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sound in the water below—Jansen was 
gone. 

Glenny gripped my hand, his eyes 
were fastened on the place where Jan- 
sen had stood—a distant light seemed to 
be penetrating the tog. His artist’s soul 
awake—he still under the 


was was 
spell— 
“My great picture,” he breathed 
} p 


ecstatically—‘“don’t you see? It is the 
smiling blonde master with the lovely 
mistress in his arms—they are robed in 
‘filmy clouds. See her long dark hair 
floating on the breeze( her deep eyes 
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filling with her mystery. And ahead of 
them, there, wrapped in her own little 
cloud of mist—that is the eerie child 
with the clear eyes of understanding and 
golden curls of joy—leading them.” 

“Listen,” and Glenny’s frail body 
swayed as if he too might be swept into 
the mist, “it is the voice—their triple 
voice of fulfillment—the Voice of the 
Fog.” 

Far off in the dark the fog-horn 
moaned, and even I, the spell upon me, 
heard a resonant echo from the fog like 


a great “A-O-U-M.” 





wm 
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A Community Spirit in Art 


ee HE manifestation of art in a 

community comes unheralded. 

It meets an infinite need in the 

life of man.” The California League of 

Fine Arts which responded to this need 

in Berkeley has closed its third year with 

an enthusiasm that quite justifies the 

belief of its founder. It meets a need. 

It supplies to the community a place 
for the art of the community. 

Beginning experimentally with an ex- 
hibit at the Hotel Claremont, the 
founder of the League made certain of 
the need before the organization was 
formed. The League has met a need, 
and that is why, without means and 
without appeals for funds, it has been 
able to go steadily forward. The found- 
er, Mrs. Jessie Benton Herring, in- 
sists that “response to a need” explains 
why it is growing beyond its facilities. 

In April, 1923, che California League 
of Fine Arts opened an exhibit of paint- 
ing and sculpture in the Forsythe 
Studio Building at 2419 Haste Street, 
Berkeley. William M. Manatt, its first 
sculptor, now exhibits his work there 
with that of Roger Noble Burnham. 
Mary Washburn, Robert Howard, Sal- 
vatore, and Rupert Schmidt. The long 
list of artists has doubled, almost 
trebled. Prizes offered by public spir- 
ited art patrons last year and this, have 
inspired new art activities. 

The gallery for etchings, lithographs, 
and prints meets another need. The re- 
vival of etching and the interest in 
wood-block printing and wood engrav- 
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ing find encouragement here. The first 
Print Room for the East Bay Cities was 
opened here. 

Not only the League but the whole 
cause of arts and crafts lest a leader 
and a genius in the death last Decem- 
ber of Miss Nina Beckwith Forsythe, 
great as a master craftswoman. She is 
known to many as the inventor of the 
Forsythe loom. She had been a notable 
teacher of mastercraft work in the 
Teachers’ College at Santa Barbara, in 
the California School of Arts and 
Crafts, and in other institutions of 
equal standing. Her pupils have been 
called to high positions. Miss Forsythe 
lived a rich full life, and devoted her- 
self to disseminating the helpful doc- 
trines of her teacher, John Ruskin. Born 
in Boston of titled French descent, she 
anglicized her name and took the Eng- 
lish form of Fronsay,—Forsythe. She 
added to her university training, exten- 
sive travel in Europe. She studied with 
Ruskin, with Willam Hunt, and with 
William Morris, an opportunity in the 
arts that came, it may be, to no other 
American. 

Miss Forsythe always had these words 
in plain sight in her workroom: 

“That life is best spent where the 
strong working hand makes the strong 
working mind. To create, to make some- 
thing is the instinct of divinity in hu- 
manity, the power that crowns man 
divine.” 


During her lifetime the creations of 
Miss Forsythe’s own “strong working 
hands” appeared every year as an ex- 
hibit in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. One of her personal bene- 
fices was the giving of the Forsythe 
loom to homes for the poor and aged 
where she gave, too, instruction in its 
use, thus offering a means of self-ex- 
pression with its attendant joy, to many. 

Miss Forsythe left an unpublished 
book that should appeal to lovers of 
craftsmanship, but especially to those 
who will read in it a personal chronicle 
of John Ruskin as teacher. 

Nina Beckwith Forsythe was a char- 
ter member of the League of Fine Arts 
and by her generous gift to art, the 
Forsythe Building at 2419 Haste Street 
is now its permanent home. Here the 
exhibits are to be seen. The inclusive 
title Arts is well deserved, for, besides 
painting and sculpture are music, danc- 
ing, dramatics, poetry, and architecture. 
The lecture course suggested by Mrs. 
Frank D. Stringham, and given every 
Thursday morning at ten, reviews all 
the arts graphically and effectively. 

Several University professors are the 
most active members. Bernard R. May- 
beck is the president. The gracious 
hospitality of open house—open to all 
lovers and patrons of art—meets a so- 
cial need. ‘The atmosphere of the place 
is at once tonic and restful. 

To every city that has no art center 
one wishes to say, “Behold what a great 
matter a little enthusiasm kindleth.” 














ATHER EDWARDS, who edits 
that delightful Greenwich Village 
magazine, THE QUILL, sends us the 
following with smirks and bows. We 
love it. 
“O the ladies just adore 
The long haired art photographer! 
He tells them lots of hocus-pocus 
And takes their pictures out of focus.” 
And gracefully, as befits a gentleman 
of letters, we nibble our tea-soaked soda- 
cracker and murmur “how true.” 


- 


PN while we're discussing modern 
and particularly new poetry, | 
must call your attention to Melville 
Crane’s latest book of poems, JANU- 
ARY GARDEN. Crane is new, start- 
lingly so. He is still troubled with 
confused beauty and wary of simple 
beauty. But he will grow! Witness: 

“Cows have a serious look 

They must be thinking, 

But I don’t know— 

I’ve seen 

The same look 

On men.” 

The next time you run by a book 
store look up this volume and dig out 
your particular poem. There will be at 
least one to please you thoroughly. 


al 


HE Overland Monthly offers con- 

gratulations to David Warren Ry- 
der for his splendid article ““The Unions 
Lose San Francisco” in the April 
American Mercury. Unfortunately many 
will lose the April issue of Mencken’s 
little family periodical because of Bos- 
ton’s nervous reaction to a slightly 
definite exclamation of Ashbury. We 
suggest, therefore, that David reprint 
his excellent article in the San Fran- 
cisco Review. It will undoubtedly be 
reprinted elsewhere. 


The National Vaudeville Association 
last month requested the theatre-going 
public to contribute to the maintenance 
of their home for sick and aged vaude- 
ville actors. Collections were taken up 
in theatres all over the country during 
the N. V. A. week. Two hundred 
thousand dollars is an exceptionally low 
estimate of the contributed offerings. 

We can see unlimited success for the 
persons who gather in the dollars for 
this organization. Vaudeville actors 
are a highly paid order. Eight hundred 
dollars a week is not too much to offer 
at least one thousand performers on our 
vaudeville stages. Few, a very few, 


The Free Market 
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earn less than two hundred dollars a 
week. It leads one to believe that of 
all protective associations in this great 
land the vaudeville association is able 
to manage on its own, take care of its 
own, so to speak. We are inclined to 
look forward to a week wherein collec- 
tions will be taken to further medical 
assistance and lodging to the infirm and 
aged capitalists .. . 


-P 


LSEWHERE on this page a short 
account of something or other ap- 
pearing in last month’s American Mer- 
cury will be found. In line with this 
issue of a national magazine, note must 
be taken of the fact that Mr. Ashbury, 
author of the article “Hatrack,” is to 
publish a novel this month. Great ad- 
vertising. Rumor also has it that sev- 
eral thousand extra copies of the 4 mer- 
ican Mercury and eighteen or so new 
advertisements were printed in the issue 
that carried “Hatrack.” 

Literature and commercialism are not 
supposed to join hands—but we must 
refer you to the article Literature Ltd. 
that appeared in the April Overland. 

It will not be strange in later months 
to see our publishing houses putting 
forth publications something on the 
order of: 

The Romance of Sausages, a 
realistic novel by Mr. Swift who 
is one of our new and powerful 
writers. 

Necks and Their Uses, by the 
Peabody House, an amazing revel- 
ation. Have you properly consid- 
ered the collar, its rhythm and its 
color? Read this daring expose of 
inferior classes. 

Underground, a searching book, 
dealing with the Nations, gay and 
mighty class of plumbers. Written 
by one who dares not attach his sig- 
nature to the book. What would 
we do without plumbers? 


R. ADOLPHE ROBERTS pub- 

lishes the first number of The 
American Parade. It is a quarterly 
magazine in book form, contains liter- 
ature that is excellent and we sincerely 
recommend it to our readers. Mr. 
Adolphe Roberts may be reached at 166 
Remsen Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
In a communication to this writer Mr. 
Roberts says: “It (The American Pa- 
rade) will seek to reflect the glittering 
pageantry of American life—the circus 
going by the door. The magazine will 
cheer whatever is beautiful, or strong, 
or amusing in the big show, and leave 
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the rest to the dullards. Books, the 
theatre, motion pictures, art and music 
will be featured—but so will politics 
and sports. The fiction . . . will mirror, 
in one way or another, our modern life. 
No other rules will apply. Jt is a maga- 
zine bound in book form and one you 
will be proud to place upon the library 
shelf.” 

The contributors, among others, are 
Richard Le Gallienne, George Sterling, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Olga Petrova, 
Harry Carr, Walter Haviland and 
Raymond Perry. Space will not per- 
mit us the eighteen or twenty others 
who conclude equally the list. 

We look forward to a long life and 
a fine one for The American Parade. 
Give Adolphe Roberts your support. 


- 


HE Overland warmly inclines its 

ear to whatever Mr. N. F. Whit- 
aker of Springfield, Ohio, has to say. 
He is editor of Pegasus, a magazine of 
rhythmic verse, and a bitter enemy of 
“free verse,” “prose rhythm” and the 
groups of poets who label themselves 
“ism-modernists.” 

“I’m going to show,” says Mr. Whit- 
aker, “some of the so-called ‘modern- 
ists’ that rhymes can be written with- 
out adhering to present-day rules and 
without concealing the thought under 
a garment of frills. I’m going to prove 
this, and I’m not going to drop down 
to plebian expression in the doing.” 

It would pay lovers of poetry to ad- 
dress Mr. Whitaker a line or two re- 
questing his May issue. Therein, with 
a poem entitled “In the Mode,” certain 
of his ideas are expressed in an excep- 
tionally interesting manner. The ad- 
dress is 921 Mound Street, Springfield, 


Ohio. 
bed 


E HEREBY request, prayerfully, 
the people of these United States 
strike from the vocabulary the word 
“desire.” Titles here include a few 
books, motion pictures and short stories 
etc., appearing over the land during the 
past month: 
The Keen Desire. (Novel). 
Creatures of Desire. (Short Story). 
The Land o’ Heart’s Desire. (Short 
Story). 
Desire Under the Elms. (Play). 
Love’s Desire. (Motion Picture). 
Desire. (Motion Picture). 
Desire. (Specially packed pound 
candies). 
Desire. (National Suspenders). 
Desire. (Fox-Trot). 
Desire. (Novel). 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


T IS with great pleasure that I avail 

myself of the privilege of re-printing 
the exquisite lyric that follows, surely 
one of the finest in our language. It is 
by Aline Michaelis, of Beaumont, Texas, 
and was originally published in the 
“Enterprise,” the leading newspaper of 
that city. It has also appeared in one 
or two anthologies of no great circula- 
tion or prestige. I heartily recommend 
it to Miss Munroe, Miss Rittenhouse, 
Louis Untermeyer and our other prom- 
inent anthologists. It was first brought 
to my attention by Charmian London, 
who thought it bore a strange signif- 
icance to the life and death of her 


husband. 


WHILE SUMMERS PASS 


UMMER comes and summer goes, 
Buds the primrose, fades the rose; 
But his footfall on the grass, 
Coming swiftly to my door, 
I shall hear again no more, 
Tho a thousand summers pass. 


Once he loved the clovers well, 
Loved the larkspur and bluebell, 
And the scent the plum-blooms yield ; 
But strange flowers his soul beguiled, 
Pallid lilies, laurels wild, 


Blooming in a crimson field. 


So he plucked the laurels there, 

And he found them sweet and fair 

In that field of blood-red hue; 

And, when on a summer night 
Moonlight drenched my clover white, 
Lo! He plucked Death’s lilies, too. 


It may be that e’en tonight 

In the Gardens of Delight, 

Where his shining soul must dwell, 

He has found some flowers more sweet 
Than the clovers at my feet, 

Some celestial asphodel. 


But while summer comes and goes, 
With the primrose and the rose 
Comes his footstep on the grass— 
Gladly, lightly, to my door— 

I shall hear it echo o’er 

Tho a thousand summers pass. 


GEORGE STERLING. 
L faornd is the owner of “Life?” I am 


convinced that it must be E. I. 
Martin, not being able otherwise to 
account for his position as editorial 
writer on that otherwise clever period- 
ical. For many years this incredible 
dullard has had his page in the weekly 
—a mumble of mildly reactionary flap 
doodle. ‘Life’ manages to survive 
under the burden, but its other func- 
tionaries must heave the sigh to con- 
trast their editorial page with that of 
“Judge” or indeed of the “Two Holes 
of Water” (Ark.) weekly “Scream of 
Freedom.” 

Writhing under the handicap, I dare 
say they have long since laid to heart 
the comforting assurance of Swinburne 
that 


“Even the weariest river 
Winds somehow safe to sea.” 


Death, the dust-maker, will come on 
nothing dustier than the editorial page 


of E. I. Martin. 


NE poetess, in attempting to praise 

another who had passed to the great 
silence, writes of her as a “fervent per- 
sonality.” I respectfully ask if there is 
anyone or anything one would flee from 
more rapidly than a fervent personality ? 
If you have ever encountered one, fur- 
ther words are weak. 


OETS admire many poets, painters 

many painters, but when does an 
actor admire another living actor? And 
is that the reason why acting is but a 
half-art ? 


Y FRIEND, Ahashuerus Jones, 
still immersed in his reasearches in 
Aleutian literature, sent me the follow- 
owing epigrams, translated by him from 
that musical tongue: 
Woman never permits a fact to inter- 
fere with a conviction. 


Advice is free only when worthless. 


Good taste exists in inverse ratio to 
morals. 


We know of Truth only her name. 


Women love the rebel in man and 
hate it in women. 

Happiness needs neither explanation 
nor apology. 

Virginity: a liability considered by its 
possessor as an asset. 

The wind cannot put out a star. 

Notoriety: the black sheep of the 
Fame family. 

We are often misunderstood, but 
would feel worse if understood. 

Life is a readjustment of adjectives. 

Strength and sin are half-brothers. 

Transparency is the dignified element 
in most motives. 


Love is a sea that never gives up its 


dead. 


SAFE 


OT evermore, O universe of pain, 
Shalt thou give agony to my dear 


dead! 
For they shall sleep no more uncom- 
forted, 
Nor wake again to hear the midnight 
rain. 


No longer shall they sow a bitter grain 
Nor labor for a visionary bread: 
The tears are dried, the hungry 
mouths are fed, 
They find the peace for which they 
sought in vain. 


They are removed from folly and from 
care, 
From love that died, from anguish and 
despair. 
Pain’s vultures shall go over in their 
flight, 
Nor see them where they lie, nor 
break their sleep 
Who have found refuge in the un- 
sounded Deep 
And are made safe in its eternal night. 











EARLY MASS 


FF from the stars the cold wind 
blows, the palms 
Marshal all gaunt and black around 
the square; 
Bronze bells clang out on high; the 
dusty air 
Muffles and blinds a gypsy seeking alms. 
In scattered groups the townsmen come 
to mass 


With shawls and mantles flapping in 
the gale 
And stern, nipped faces in the morning 
pale; 
Hard and devout, into the church they 
pass. 
Stifly they kneel upon the rough stone 
floor 
And old eyes dazzle at the candles 
bright; 
Sad withered faces glow with inner 
light; 


With trembling lips their beads they 
mumble o’er, 
While wan saints peer from canvas black 
and old, 
And strictly watch them praying in the 
cold. 
—Beulah May 


FINALITY 


grief, 
I came to you with love that was 
not yours. 
Perversely now that fine veneer 
endures, 

Of whose substratum time has played the 

thief. 

As tears for trifles furnish false relief 
For sorrows inarticulate, past cures 
Of woe and outcry, slighter love 

ensures 

Speech to a love more violent—and more 

brief. 


; S one who weeps to hide a deeper 


That masked desire is hidden in its 
grave; 
Come to me now and take what it has 
left. 
You only are remaining from that 
day. 
You only now can sanctify and save 
The heart a wilder passion has bereft; 
Come, patient creditor, and claim 
your pay! 


—Miriam Allen deFord. 


Bits of Verse 


TO A CERTAIN GHOST 


away 
I'll seek you there, and with 
averted eyes 
I'll kneel before you saddened then 
and wise 
And plead forgiveness for that other day 
Of hate victorious and love’s disarray; 
And beg again for love’s enchanting 
prize. 
And you will kiss my brow and bid me 
rise, 
And you will pardon me and bid me stay. 


TT." a perplexing land, and far 


But I shall always hate you, day and 
night, 
For all the lovely dreams which you 
had slain. . 
In that perplexing land of time’s- 
regret 
I shall remember all the old delight, 
And all the yesterdays I’ve lived in 


vain 
I shall remember, I shall not forget! 


—Joseph Ely O’Carroll. 


THE SHEPHERDESS 


The days are weary, and the days are 
long, 


The ox more light upon its way of 
toil— 

For I passed laughter years ago, and 
song, 


But night holds dream-gift, through 
its phantom air, 
I go— 
To drive my forty sheep to pastures fair. 


The high wild pastures and my flock 
again! 
And I as light as they leap o’er the 
rocks, 
Though fifty years have passed since this 
were mine— 
Yet shepherdess of dreams, largessed 
immortal, fair— 
I go— 
To drive my forty sheep to pastures rare! 


—Margaret S. Cobb. 
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“ECCE HOMO” 


HREE crosses loomed upon a hill 
When twilight fell on Calvary; 
And on each cross, and living still, 
There hung the world-old tragedy! 


And he who hung upon the right 
Made lowly moan, with anguished eyes. 


“Fear not,” said Jesus “ere the light 
Thou’lt dwell with me in Paradise.” 


And he on Jesus’ other side, 
With thorn-pierced brow and %Ilips 
athirst, 
Turned sightless eyes to Him and cried 
When scorners spat on him and cursed! 


And all the long night-hours through 
The One between them made no cry. 
The thief on Jesus right was you— 
The one upon His left was I! 


Three crosses loomed upon a hill 
When daylight came on Calvary; 

And on each cross, remote and still, 
The light of Immortality! 


—Henry Walker Noyes 


ALONE 


LARGE, gray bird stood motionless, 
alone, 
Beside a tiny inlet of the sea, 
His lank outline a somber silhouette 
Against the reeds that fringed the placid 
pool. 


High overhead flew sea gulls in wide 
curves; 

The mighty ocean with its ceaseless 
roar, 

Unwearied rose and fell; children in 
glee 

Made tiny foot prints on the wave- 
washed sand; 

The sky, flecked with light clouds, o’er- 
arched the whole. 


With feet embedded deep within the 


reeds, 

And gaze fixed downward on the quiet 
pool, 

A gray bird stood alone, with folded 
wings, 


Beside a tiny inlet of the sea. 
—Gazelle Stevens Sharp 
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Jack London’s Philosophy of Life 


osophical conclusions. I join with 
Haeckel in being what, in lieu of any 
other phrase, I am compelled to call “a 
positive scientific thinker.” 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Jack London.” + 


In order to understand London’s phil- 
osophy we have to know the man him- 
self. He is not only a materialist as a 
man, but his books are also of a mate- 
rialistic nature. None of the finer ideals 
are expressed just for the sake of the 
ideal. There is, however, a very obvi- 
ous reason for his holding this attitude 
toward human existence. His own life 
from childhood on was made up of 
hardships, and his environment was not 
any too wholesome. Not that Oakland 
or San Francisco were any worse than 
other cities. They were not. It was 
poverty that put him in the most unde- 
sirable places. We could not expect 
anything different from him, after hav- 
ing gone through so many bitter expe- 
riences, than that he would almost nat- 
urally form a material concept of life. 
It is not surprising then, judging from 
the life he led, that he became, as he 
said, “a confirmed materialist.” Per- 
haps if he had had a few of the luxu- 
ries of life during his own childhood, 
and had been given better opportunities, 
his philosophy would have been quite 
different. One’s financial condition and 
his environment have most everything 
to do with what one becomes, both 
morally and mentally. 

There is no question but that the field 
in which Jack London did his best think- 
ing was that in which the theory of the 
survival of the fittest holds sway. This 
theory, we are safe in saying, is the cen- 
tral theme of practically every one of 
his books. It was a subject from which 
he did not stray very far. In it he did 
his best work, and whenever he was 
tempted to try other trends of thought, 
he was not nearly so successful. 

The idea of the survival of the fittest 
corresponds almost precisely with the 
life he lived. “Eat or Be Eaten” is the 
key to his whole philosophy of life. He 
himself takes on the part of the eater. 
He struggled for life amid the snow 
and ice fields of Alaska, and was con- 
queror. He faced the storms at sea 
with the same indomitable spirit. He 
met his human antagonist with nothing 
in view but to overcome. Blood runs 
red throughout all his stories. The 
eternal desire to live is portrayed most 
powerfully in each one of them. Man 
and beast alike are struggling for the 
same thing—for life. Each one brings 


+A letter from Jack London stating his 
materialistic belief, June 25, 1914. 


(Continued from Page 141) 


into use all his cunning and agility in 
order that he may hold possession of life 
as long as possible. And when either 
man or beast is overcome, there is no 
great hullabaloo about it. The stronger 
man wins or the stronger animal wins. 
Such is life. It holds no place for mor- 
bid sentimentality. So long as man or 
animal holds undisputed power over his 
enemies, just so long does he hold pos- 
session oi life. Each moment his right 
of possession must be guarded with his 
own life. If he ever makes a mistake, 
if he once goes down, the hungry wolf- 
pack stands ready to rend him to pieces. 
There is a constant struggle for exis- 
tence going on all the time, and the one 
which is the most powerful survives the 
longest. The idea of the survival of the 
fittest is brought out very clearly in 
London’s “Call of the Wild.” 

“There was no hope for him. Buck 
was inexorable. Mercy was a thing re- 
served for gentler climes. He manoeuv- 
ered for the final rush. The circle had 
tightened till he could feel the breaths 
of the huskies on his flanks. He could 
see them, beyond Spitz and to the other 
side, half crouching for the spring, their 
eyes fixed upon him. A pause seemed 
to fall. Every animal was motionless 
as though turned to stone. Only Spitz 
quivered and bristled as he staggered 
back and forth, snarling with horrible 
menace, as though to frighten off im- 
pending death. Then Buck sprang in 
and out; but while he was in, shoulder 
had at last met shoulder. The dark 
circle became a dot on the moon-flooded 
snow as Spitz disappeared from view. 
Buck stood and looked on, the success- 
ful champion, the dominant primordial 
beast who made his kill and found it 
good.” 

Just as great triumph came to Buck, 
likewise does it come now and then in 
the lives of men. And when it does, 
the triumphant one does as Buck did— 
stands and looks on, finding it good. 
There is an ineffable joy in the win- 
ning of victories. They are not won 
often, but when they are, we feel just 
as much exhilarated as Buck did when 
he won supremacy over Spitz. And the 
greatest joys come sometimes at a mo- 
ment when we are least expecting them. 
At such moments we live supreme. 

“There is an ecstasy that marks the 
summit of life, and beyond which life 
cannot rise. And such is the paradox 
of living. This ecstasy comes when one 
is most alive, and it comes as a com- 
plete forgetfulness of living, comes to 
the artist, caught up and out of him- 
self in a sheet of flame; it comes to 
the soldier, war-mad on a stricken field 


and refusing quarter; and it came to 
Buck, leading the pack, sounding the 
old wolf-cry, straining after the food 
that was alive and that fled swiftly be- 


fore him through the moonlight.’’t 


Now and then London paints a pic- 
ture of the joy there is in living. One 
can feel his enthusiasm bursting forth 
unreservedly. He loves life and there 
is no greater jay to him than to drink 
deep of its intoxicants. He forgets the 
struggles and loses himself completely 
in the sheer enjoyment of being alive. 
Nothing is quite so wonderful to him 
as life, and nothing quite so fleeting 
or uncertain. 

On the other hand, London paints a 
far greater number of pictures of the 
tragic disasters of life than he does of 
the enjoyments. His artistic problem 
is that of showing the contests which 
are going on all the time both with 
men and with animals. Excerpts from 
his book, “Love of Life,” illustrate how 
well he depicts the struggle for exis- 
tence: 

“He contemplated the bones, cleaned, 
picked and polished, pink with the cell- 
life in them which had not died. Could 
it possibly be that he might be that ere 
the day was done! ‘Such was life, eh?’ 
a vain and fleeting thing. It was only 
life that pained. To die was to sleep. 
It meant cessation, rest. Then why was 
he not content to die? . 

“Then began as grim a tragedy of 
existence as was ever played—a sick 
man that crawled, a sick wolf that 
limped, two creatures dragging their dy- 
ing carcasses across the desolation and 
hunting each other’s lives. . . . 

“It is a picture,” I said. “It is life. 
You have seen things like it yourself. 

“He looked at me and pondered, then 
said, ‘No, as you say, there is no end 
to it. Nobody will ever know the end. 
Yet it is a true thing. I have seen it. 
It is Life.’ ” 

In his book called Burning Daylight 
he reiterates the same questionings. 

“But such is the chemistry of life, 
that this small creature, this trifle of 
meat that moved, by being eaten, trans- 
muted to the meat of the men the same 
power to move.... 

“He saw through its frauds and fic- 
tions and found it as elemental as on 
the Yukon. Men were made of the 
same stuff. Finance was poker on a 
large scale. The men who played were 
the men who had stakes. ‘The workers 
were the fellows who were toiling for 
grub-stakes.” 

The real essence, the whole summary, 


tLondon’s “Call of the Wild.” 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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In Flanders With the Princess Pats 


HERE were two French sisters 
living in a farm house back of 

.& our lines that I must not over- 
look. I wish I might remember their 
names, but it matters very little so far 
as this narrative is concerned, and as 
for them, their names will go down in 
history,—especially French along with 
that great heroine of the French people, 
Jeanne d’Arc. 

They had spent their whole lives in 
the peaceful little village of Frise. Until 
the summer of 1914, the roar of cannon 
and the rattle of musketry were sounds 
to them unknown. Up to that time 
theirs had been a small, quiet, peaceful 
world, and their friends and acquaint- 
ances a carefree, peace-loving people. 
Their knowledge of the affairs of men 
had been gained principally from the 
gossip of their native village. They 
had heard of barbarians, but believed, 
that, if there were any, they dwelt in a 
wild, distant country, far removed from 
La Belle France. 

But one day in the late summer of 
1914, a rumor came to their quiet vil- 
lage that the Allemandes were about 
to declare war on France, but it. did 
not seem reasonable, and at first very 
little attention was given to the report. 
There were a few Allemandes living in 
the village and vicinity, and they had 
always appeared to be a peaceable, hard- 
working, honest people. Why should 
their countrymen make war on France? 
No, it could not be. It was only a 
story. 

In any event, a war could not affect 
their little village very much. Some of 
the young men would go, of course, but 
it would soon be over and they would 
come back and tell how they had made 
the Allemandes run. There would be 
a little excitement and something new 
to talk about. Perhaps it would not 
be so very bad if there was a war to 
wake up the people. 

But within a few days the rumor 
changed into a certainty, and the call 
to arms that rang throughout France 
broke the quiet of their little village 
and stirred the people to action; men 
threw down their implements, aband- 
oned their occupations, and bidding their 
loved ones goodbye, hurried away to 
take up arms in the defense of their 
country; and soon there was no one 
left but the women and children, the 
aged and infirm to look after the homes, 
attend to the domestic animals and 
gather the crops, but even then no one 
had any fear for the safety of Frise. 

But soon there came another, and 
more startling rumor. It was said that 


the Allemandes were occupying Bel- 


CHAPTER XI 
TWO SISTERS OF FRISE 


By SERGEANT THOMAS 


gium and invading France; that they 
were on their way to Paris; that they 
were destroying cities, villages and 
farms and leaving a trail of death and 
desolation behind them. 

Then, one afternoon a party of horse- 
men, in strange uniforms, came riding 
into the village, and in an insolent and 
domineering manner ordered that wine 
and food be brought to them under the 
trees in the little park of the village, 
where they boisterously drank and ate 
for more than an hour, then rode away. 
Among the horsemen was one of their 
old Allemande residents who guided 
the officers of the party about the village 
and locks, pointing out different places 
and objects, while the officers made 
notes in their books. He was then one 
of the most arrogant of the lot and did 
not pay any attention to his former 
neighbors; although during the time he 
resided in Frise he had been a very 
modest, friendly fellow. 

Within a few days after the visit of 
the horsemen, refugees commenced to 
straggle through the village. They were 
people who had been driven from their 
homes by the invading army and related 
tales of hardships and horrors, that were 
almost unbelievable. They were a for- 
lorn, pitiable lot and kept increasing in 
numbers from day to day; all intent 
upon getting as far away from the 
dreaded Allemandes as possible. 

And soon dull, booming sounds 
floated down upon the air from the 
North, and at night there was a red 
glow in the northern sky. The Alle- 
mandes were coming nearer. They 
would destroy the little village of Frise 
that lay on their road to Amiens and 
Paris, and there appeared to be no way 
to stop them. Then the frightened cit- 
izens of Frise joined the refugees, and 
left the village to its fate. 


But the two sisters remained. They 
would not leave their home. They 
would defy the Huns. They would 


stop the German army on its road to 
Paris and save France. 

Strategy was a word to them un- 
known. Of the science of military op- 
erations they were entirely ignorant. 
But they did know that in order to 
reach Amiens and Paris the invaders 
would have to cross the river Somme. 
They also knew that if they were de- 
layed in doing so it would give the men 
of France, that were fast being mobil- 
ized into an army, an opportunity to 
stop their further progress. 

They felt that they were inspired; 


that within them lay the power to stay 
that devastating machine of war in its 
onward rush to Paris, and save their 
country; and, unmindful of the en- 
treaties of their friends and neighbors, 
who were hurrying away to a place of 
safety, they refused to leave their na- 
tive village. The report had been re- 
ceived that an army of France was on 
the way to Amiens, and they felt that 
the safety of their country depended 
upon the Allemandes being stopped be- 
fore they reached the gateway to Paris. 

Each army was putting forth every 
effort to reach that city before the other 
and upon the result of the race depend- 
ed the fate of nations. The liberty and 
happiness of mankind then depended 
upon the determination and daring of 
the two sisters of Frise. 

The northern sky glowed with a more 
lurid hue and the booming sounds grew 
nearer and yet nearer. The Alle- 
mandes were almost at the river Somme 
and when they had crossed it, Amiens 
would be within their grasp. But with 
the river there were the locks, and if 
they were opened the valley of the 
Somme would be flooded. That was 
the way to stay the progress of the Ger- 
man army and save France, and the two 
sisters of Frise, alone, inspired and 
dauntless saw the opportunity. 

In some way, they knew not how, 
they opened the locks; the onrushing 
waters overflowed the valley and the 
Allemandes were halted on their way 
to Amiens and Paris. The much vaunt- 
ed German army was out-generaled by 
two peasant women who were ignorant 
of the science of military operations. 

A year later when the Princess Pats 
were there, the Allemandes had not 
crossed the river Somme, and the two 
sisters of Frise were occupying their 
farm house on the outskirts of their 
native village. They had several cows 
and a flock of fowls and sold milk and 
eggs to the officers and soldiers. 

For their bravery in stopping the 
Huns, France awarded them the Croix 
de Guerre, and the King of England 
and the Czar of Russia each presented 
them with honor medals. These medals 
they always wore, and who could blame 
them? They, single handed and alone, 
had confronted the German army and 
won a victory. 

One evening, when my company was 
in rest billets, we gave a concert, in a 
tunnel that the French engineers had 
made in a small mountain back of Frise, 
and the two sisters helped us out on our 
program with several songs. They 
were jolly girls and declared that the 
Allemandes could never drive them 
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away. I hope they are still occupying 
their little farm on the Somme, but I 
am afraid that the fortunes,—or rather 
I might say misfortunes—of war have 
decreed otherwise. 

Within a few days after our concert 
we returned to the trenches, and one 
night when I was on sentry go I saw 
something moving in front of my bay 
and let go two rounds, in rapid fire 
order. This brought Corporal McCor- 
mick, and I reported to him that | had 
bagged a Boche. It was evident that 
I had made a hit, as we could distin- 
guish a form stretched out on No Man’s 
Land, and I had the feeling that I had 
stopped a German raid on our trenches. 
But when it became light enough to 


ascertain what it was that I had 
potted the joke was on me. It proved 
to be a good sized black pig. Whether 


it had escaped from the Germans, or 
where it came from, no one could de- 
termine, but I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that I got what I went after, 
even though it was not the kind of pig 
that I had thought it was. 

When on sentry go, unless you had 
been notified that some of our men were 
out on No Man’s Land the orders were 
to shoot anything you might see moving. 
There was time enough afterwards to 
find out what it might be, and if you 
stopped to find out first you probably 
would be too late. 

Shortly after daylight that morning 
Fritz got unusually busy with his trench 
mortars and for some time gave our 
line of trenches a good pounding. One 
of the coal-boxes landed in a bay that 
was occupied by Lance Corporal Mc- 
Queen and four men. Without a sec- 
ond’s hesitation, he picked up the shell 
and threw it out of the trench before 
it exploded and saved his men. He 
was recommended for the D. C. M. 
which he well deserved. 

The way in which the officers looked 
after, and protected the men under them, 
was one of the reasons for the high per- 
centage of casualties among the officers 
in the allied armies. 

During the time we were on the 
Somme a company of French Engineers 
were engaged in putting in mines under 
the German trenches. In one mine that 
was exploded, while we were there, over 
one hundred tons of explosives were 
used. It certainly tore a hole into 
Fritz. We captured over two hundred 
prisoners, and there was no knowing 
how many of the Allemandes were 
killed. But the Boches were onto the 
mining game also, and one n:ver knew 
when he might be blown into the air. 

Mining was a game that two can play 
at, and counter-mining was one of the 
great features of the game. The object 
of the mine was to blow up the trenches 
or some stronghold of the enemy, and 
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the object of the counter-mine was to 
prevent that same thing from being 
accomplished. 

Listening galleries played an impor- 
tant part in mining operations, and every 
few hours, work on the mine was sus- 
pended, and in the galleries men list- 
ened for the muffled sound of the 
enemy's miners. There under No 
Man’s Land—that land of death be- 
tween the trenches—in the dank, cold 
earth they listened in a darkness and 
silence that could be almost felt. 

It was all a part of the game of death 
and destruction that was being played 
as never before; a game that had reached 
a degree of perfection where it was 
carried on under the waters of the 
ocean and in the air above the clouds, 
under the ground as well as on the top 
of it; a game that spares neither women 
nor chiidren, the sick and wounded, nor 
those who attended them. It was a 
game that had been carried on by the 
riuns in a fiendish, cruei, inhuman man- 
ner from the time of Attila, “the 
scourge of God,” down to the Hun of 
all Huns, Bill Boche, the hypocrite. But 
it is useless to further pursue the sub- 
ject. 

One day a small mound of earth, 
that looked suspicious, was observed on 
No Man’s Land, not far from our 
trenches, and that night Grif volun 
teered to go out and make an investiga- 
tion. It was a ticklish undertaking. 
but he made it without being discov- 
ered, and reported that Fritz was busy 
constructing a tunnel to our trenches, 
and that the litte mound ot earth con- 
cealed a listening post they had fixed 
up on the way over. 

The next morning one of our bat- 
terics dropped a few high explosives on 
that part ot No Mans Land, which 
completely put an end to that engineer- 
ing enterprise. No doubt a number of 
boches were caught in the wrecked tun- 
nel and buried in a grave of their own 
construction, 

Within a few days after this Grif 
got caught by a coal-box and was sent 
down the line to the hospital badly 
wounded, and | do not know whether 
he recovered. He did not come back 
to the regiment, and | have heard that 
he is now in Montreal badly crippled. 
He seemed to enjoy the war game and 
frequently remained in the trenches on 
some special detail, rather than go out 
with his company, when they were re- 
lieved for a tew days from trench duty. 

He could pull off stunts, and get 
away with them, when any other man 
in the regiment would have gone up, 
for not less that first field punishment. 
Something out of the ordinary was al- 
ways expected of Grif. 


(To be continued ) 
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Jack London 


(Continued from Page 147) 


of his philosophy of struggle, of his idea 
of man is contained in a passage from 
his book called the Cruise of the Snark. 

“This trip around the world means 
my moments of living. Bear with me 
awhile and look at it. Here am I, a 
little animal called a man... a bit of 
vitalized matter, one hundred and sixty- 
five pounds of meat and blood, nerves, 
sinews, bones, brain, all of it soft and 
tender, susceptible to hurt, fallible and 
frail a bit of pulsating jelly-like 
life. It is all 1 am. About me are the 
great natural forces . . . colossal menaces, 
Titans of destruction, unsentimental 
monsters that have less concern for me 
than I have for the grain of sand | 
crush under my foot. They do not 
know me. They are unconscious, un- 
merciful, unmoral. They are the cy 
clones and tornadoes, lightning flashes 


and cloud-bursts, tidal waves and 
water spouts, earthquakes and_ vol- 
canoes, surfs that thunder on the 


rock-ribbed coasts, and seas that leap 
aboard the largest crafts that float. 
crushing humans to pulp, or licking 
them off into the sea or death. And 
these insensate monsters do not know 
that tiny sensitive creature, all nerves 
and weakness, whom men call Jack 
London, and who himself thinks he is 
all right and quite a superior being. In 
the maze and conflict of these vast and 
doughty Titans it is for me to thread 
my precarious way. The bit of life that 
is I will exult over them.” 

Such was his feeling for the vicissi- 
tudes of existence. ‘There follows in 
the same book his explanation for the 


reason of man’s will to survive: 

“The ultimate word is | LIKE. It 
lies beneath philosophy and is twisted 
about the heart of life. When philo- 
sophy has maundered ponderously for 
a month, telling the individual what 
he must do, the individual says in an 
instant, | LIKE—and does something 
else, and philosophy goes glimmering. 
Philosophy is very often a man’s way of 
explaining his own I LIKE.” 

To him all existence was struggle, 
all struggle was motivated by the desire 
for survival: “Life that lives is life suc- 
cessful and success is the breath of its 
nostrils.” 


Such outbursts as these give us some 
insight into the complexities of Lon- 
don’s view of life. A man expresses 
himself in his philosophy. 
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N THE morning of the sale, the 

Brock fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb, Julia rose to the sad business of 
the day. Her promise to marry Stew- 
art Cook was already a week old; and 
she was getting used to the dull ache 
in her heart whenever she thought of 
it. She wondered what had become of 


Gene, whom she had not seen for a 
week. 
There were a few small articles 


which Julia had withheld from the sale 
and which were now cluttered into the 
little room in the ell —an octagonal 
rosewood clock with a red rose painted 
on the door; a small, folding chair 
with a seat made of Brussels carpet; 
an old chess-board that looked from 
one angle like a book; a framed picture 
of a party of country people crossing a 
placid river in a rowboat; a_ small 
trinket-box made of sea-shells glued to 
a blue velvet background. 

These small and comparatively worth- 
less things betrayed the pang which 
Julia felt at leaving the old home. Not 
only was her pride wounded,—her af- 
fections were being disregarded by her 
own course. She stifled constantly her 
sorrow. Now was no time of repining 
She could neither struggle nor cry out. 

She went calmly about getting the 
meager breakfast of oat-meal, eggs and 
coffee; prepared a tray for her mother 
and carried it to the bedside. 

“Our last in the old house, ma,” she 
said, as she poured two cups of the hot 
drink. “Stewart Cook is coming for 
us at ten o'clock. 

The mother would have spoken, but 
her malady prevented. A tear stole 
down her cheek. She took the coffee 
cup, however, holding it, contents un- 
tasted, as if forgotten. 

“Drink your coffee, ma,” said the 

girl, “You've a long ride ahead of you, 
and you must try to dress, this morn- 
ing.” 
Mrs. Brock took her coffee obedi- 
ently, with Julia’s help. The warped 
and twisted fingers of her toil-worn 
hand seemed unable this morning to ful- 
fill their functions. 

Breakfast over, Julia packed their re- 
maining belongings and then turned her 
attention to getting her mother into the 
clothes she must wear on the ride to 
town. It was a tiresome task; and ten 
o'clock came before she knew it. 

She went to the east window and 
looked down the road for a sign of 
Stewart Cook’s approach. She had 
looked for him last night. Was he to 
fail her now? ‘The fundamental dis- 
trust she felt for him disturbed her an 
instant, but she put the thought aside. 


A House Divided 


By RicHarp WARNER Borst 
(CONCLUDED) 


He would come soon, she assured her- 
self, replenished the fire in the cook 
stove and sat down to wait. 

It had been arranged that Stewart 
should come for her that day; that the 
wedding occur at the parsonage that 
afternoon and that he take her straight 
home to the house of his father that 
same day. Such precipitate business was 
entirely in accord with Julia’s desper- 
ate mood; and of course exceedingly sat- 
isfactory to the ardent young lawyer. 

But her lover did not come. Eleven 
o'clock struck. Her mother found 
words at last and managed to ask: 

“He was comin’ at ten, wa’n’t he?” 

“Yes,” said Julia. “But it’s only 
eleven.” 

“Can you see the sale?” 

“Yes. There are a lot of people.” 

Mrs. Brock’s nervous hands moved 
helplessly on the quilt. 

“An hour late!” she said, and sighed. 

It drew on to twelve; still there was 
no sign of Cook. Julia went to the 
door, and, concealing her feelings as 
well as she could, beckoned Gene Pal- 
mer to the door. 

“The lunch, Gene,” she said. ‘The 
men must be hungry out there.” And 
she handed out the crackers and cheese 
and bologna sausage. 

The two women ate toast and tea for 
their midday meal. Mrs. Brock seemed 
trying to speak; but she had fallen again 
into her infirmity. The girl was almost 
thankful that this was so; and she re- 
proached herself for it. 

The voice of Tom Hunt, the auc- 
tioneer, Deat upon her ears with cruel 
persistence. She wanted to scream. She 
threw herself down on a cot in her 
mother’s chamber and struggled against 
tears. She must not cry yet, she felt; 
Stewart must surely come at any mo- 
ment. 

Gene’s presence at the sale was to her 
both a comfort and a source of torture. 
As he stood before the door and took 
the crackers and cheese in accordance 
with her bidding, there was in his atti- 
tude that patient forbearance that at 
once angered her and drew her to him. 
Instinctively she trusted him. She knew 
she loved him. 

“Gene, Gene!” she said within her, 
“I do love you! I always shall,—but 
I won't be a burden to you. I can’t 
drag you down—” Yet she knew she 
was carrying this thing too far. No, the 
thing was already carried too far. She 
had already promised; and she was not 
one to turn back. 
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She raised 
Was that a 


The clock struck four. 
herself from her lethargy. 
knock? He had come. Stewart Cook 
had come for her at last. Her heart 
sank. She seemed walking into a gulf 
of blackness. She opened the door. 


HE very morning of Gene Palmer’s 

call, Clarissa hastened on foot to 
David’s shack. She got there at about 
eleven o'clock and appeared before him 
suddenly, as he swept down the furrow 
on his ceaseless round of toil. As he 
came near, guiding the plow with al- 
most uncanny concentration, she was 
permitted to catch a vision of his 
weatherbeaten face—implacable, and set 
in flinty resolution. 

Catching the flutter of her blue wool 
dress out of the corner of his steadfast 
eye, the man drew up in astonishment. 
That was the first time he had looked 
at her since that unhappy evening the 
previous February when she had turned 
him away. His face, though he strove to 
hide his feeling, betrayed an inner agi- 
tation not to be concealed. Was it 
fear, or hatred or hope struggling for 
mastery? She wondered. The heavy 
work horses drew long groaning breaths ; 
their sides were steaming and there was 
a white lather beneath their harness. He 
had been going a terrific pace. He was 
at least routed out of his half-year stu- 
por of despair. 

“David,” she said. 

“You!” 

“Yes, me.” 

He made as if to start his team. She 
sprang forward and caught his arm. 

“Stop!” she commanded. 

He pushed her aside not ungently, 
face averted. 

“You must hear me,” she said. 

He made no reply, only waited, pas- 
sive. She feared this passivity most of 
all. 

“Gene Palmer came to see me this 
morning,” she went on eagerly, breath- 
lessly. “He told me the story of your 
family. You must go back to them.” 

He regarded her stonily. “I owe 
them nothing.” 

“It isn’t what you owe,” she said. 
“it’s what they need. Think of—of 
your wife.” 

“She made my life a hell.” 

“But your son—your heir.” 

“He was a drunker and a waster.” 

“But your daughter. She was loyal. 
She is loyal still. She is to sell herself 
to pay your debts.” 

“Not my debts. 
one cent.” 

“Oh-oh!” she cried. 
heart in you after all? 


I don’t owe a soul 


“Is there no 
Have I—loved 
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such a man? Are all men like Finley was one of the first to arrive. He tied the feeling of all present if he had 
Beales?” his team to a second growth maple in omitted it. 

“Finley Beales?” he echoed, not com- the wind-break west of the barn, and “Neighbors,” he began. “This is an 
prehending. blanketed them warmly, for the wind occasion which I little thought to wit- 


“He made my life a hell—but I stuck 
to my duty. I hated him, but I was 
his wife.” 

She flamed out in sudden uncontrolled 
wrath. 

“T was not a coward!” she cried, 
eyes blazing. “I was not a sneak and a 
shirk !”’ 

He smiled sardonically. 

“Go it!” he said coldly. 
know you had it in you. 
old times.” 

She stared a moment while his sar- 
casm sank deep. Her anger melted and 
she sank to her knees and hid her face 
in her hands. abjectly moaning and 
weeping. j 

“Qh-oh! Awful man! Beast! Devil! 
and to think I ever—loved you.” 

She sprang up, mastering her emo- 
tion and regarding him with staring 
eyes. 

“T hate you!” she said in a low tone 
and turned to go. 

He seemed suddenly smitten with a 
new sense of the situation. He threw 
the lines from his shoulders and stepped 
quickly from the furrow to seize her 
by the arm 

“You hate me?” 

“Yes!” 

They looked long into each other’s 
eyes. She met his gaze fearlessly, un- 
relentingly. At last his eyes fell. Could 
this tower be about to fall? she dimly 
wondered. Reason came back to her. 
and a woman’s craft. 

“This Julia—did she never do a thing 
for you?” There was a long pause. 

“Yes,” he said hoarsely. “She—gave 
me a necktie once—for my birthday.” 

“Is that all?” Another silence. 

“No. There was that time I broke 
my leg. She nursed me—like a baby.” 

“She must be a good girl,” she said 
softly. 

He stared wildly, miserably upon her. 
“Dont!” he cried. “I can’t—I can’t 
stand any more!” 

Was the tower falling at last? she 


“T didn’t 
Seems like 


wondered. 
He reeled as one struck with a 
weapon. He threw up his arms in un- 


believable and dreadful surrender. He 
gazed in an agony of bursting dams of 
feeling at the calm blue of the Indian 
summer sky, and a great cry seemed 
to tear him as if he were on a rack. 

“My God! My God! Have mercy 
upon me! Miserable sinner!’ 

And he fell face down in the yellow 
spears of the stubble, grovelling in a 
very ecstacy of remorse and repentance. 

CHAPTER X 

Gene Palmer, drawn by an irresist- 

ible fascination toward the Brock sale, 


was raw with particles of sleet, and 
chilling with premonitions of winter. 
The sun, at ten o'clock shone a white 
disc of luminous light, against the dis- 
mal milky-gray of the heavens. Bare 
branches rattled and grated upon each 
other. Sparrows huddled on the ridge 
poles of barn and shed, disconsolately 
twittering to each other as the steady 
gale ruffled their feathers. A moaning 
of the wind was constant in the tops 
of the cottonwoods. 

The house was silent and forbidding. 
Its need of paint, the manifest leakiness 
of the roof, the sagging porch founda- 
tions were complete evidence that the 
Brock fortunes had reached their low- 
est ebb. 

A small knot of neighbors was gath- 
ering at the barn, and Gene joined them. 
He said little, but allowed the talk to 
eddy and circle around him. 

“Too bad things is turning out so 
with the widder,” said Dan Delaney, 
a wizened little man with sharp eyes 
that constantly swept the vicinity with 
appraising glances. 

“How d’ye know that she is a wid- 
der?” asked Dell Brown, a_ broad- 
shouldered, swaggering fellow with an 
air of general skepticism and worldly 
wisdom. 

“Only a dead man would stay away 
from his family this way,” said Dan. 
“I knew Dave Brock. He's met with 
foul play somewheres.”’ 

“But why should he up and strike out 
like that?” demanded Dell disputati- 
ously placing his feet widely apart, and 
winking aside at the others. 

“He had provocation, | guess,”’ put 
in Lee French, the neighbor on the 
north. “I’ve lived close enough to this 
place to know Brock’s life wasn’t all 


one could want it t’be. Under the 
same circumstances I’d have lit out 
too.” 


“Well, widder or not, I’m sorry for 
the woman,” said Dan, meditatively run- 
ning his keen eyes over the shivering 
cows bunched in the lee of the barn- 
yard fence. 


The sale quickly began. Tom 
mounted a wagon and threw off his 
wolf-skin coat. He took a little box 


from his vest-pocket, and shook there- 
from several white pills about the size 
of small peas. These he clapped into 
his mouth with the palm of his hand, 
and thrust the box back into his pocket 
swallowing hugely. The crowd, which 
by now was a large one, drew close. 
They accepted in silence the pil!-taking 
preliminaries; for Tom’s medicine was 
a regular part of his performance. 
“Something lacking’ would have been 


ness. We regret to see this farm, so 
long tilled by this respected and well 
known family, pass to other hands. We 
are glad that the one on whom the 
burden of the family fortunes has so 
heavily rested of late, is able through 
a fortunate marriage, to lay down the 
load too heavy for her slender strength; 
and to find security and comfort in the 
domicile of one who can, and will, make 
her lot a happy one.” 

Tom looked around in a moment's 
silence for the face of Stewart Cook. 
He had hoped to raise a gentle laugh 
here, but somehow he sensed that every- 
thing was not as it should be. With 
the facility of the born demagogue, he 
shifted his course of action. 

“But it is our chance today to bid 
the family Godspeed,” he continued. 
“And the way to do that is to reach 
down into our jeans, where the money 
is, and pay up generously for the goods 
on sale this mornin’.” 

He paused— 

“This wagon! How much am I bid? 
This wagon, complete with double box, 
spring seat, whiffle trees and new neck 
yoke? Splendid condition of preserva- 
tion! How much 'm | bid?” 

“Twenty dollars!” 

“Twenty dollars I'm bid! ‘Twenty, 
make it twenty-five! “Twenty! Make 
it a five! Gimme a five!” 

“Twenty-five!” 

Tom's voice became silvery and mu- 
sically cadenced. He was in full swing. 
The light of battle was in his eye. 

No one offered to raise the bid. He 
told a story that set them off in a 
roar, first making sure no woman was 
there to hear. “Then— 

“Twenty-five! Gimme thirty!” 

“Thirty!” 

The voice that spoke had in it a pe- 
culiar ring that caused numerous mem- 
bers of the throng to turn and look 
upon a stranger in a black beaver over- 
coat, black derby hat and well laundered 
linen, who had come up unannounced 
from the state road. A _ red-wheeled 
buggy and a restless chestnut team from 
the Manchester livery barn explained 
his sudden arrival. Their driver re- 
mained in his seat, and was just swing- 
ing the team back toward the barn. 

“Thirty-five!” shouted Tom. You're 
doin’ the right thing, neighbors. Gimme 
thirty-five! Gimme a five!” 

The stranger bought the wagon, and 
was seen to confer with the clerk. Tom 
jumped down and led the way to a 
pile of household goods displayed on 
the porch. Again his clarion rang out. 

The stranger bought the bedding. 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE | 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


By Ipa M. TarBELL 





NE of the slogans of the present 


administration has been, “More 
business in Government, less Gov- 
ernment in Business.”” We _ read 
and hear considerable these days 


of the obstacles placed in the way of 
business, particularly Big Business, by 
the regulation and supervision exer- 
cised by the various political regulatory 
bodies. There are plenty of people 
ready to declare that governmental su- 
pervision of public utility business has 
developed, in this country, to a degree 
bordering on paternalism in its worst 
form. Perhaps the arguments of this 
class are correct, and perhaps they are 
not. We of this generation are some- 
times hard put to follow the many so- 
called “reasonings” of the pros and an- 
tis on the subject of regulation. 

To the student of this subject we 
commend Miss Tarbell’s, ““The History 
of the Standard Oil Company.” We 
also commend these two volumes to any 
one whose interests and reading tastes 
go beyond thrilling narratives of COM- 
BATS DU AMOUR. For “The His- 
tory of the Standard Oil Company” is 
a great deal more than its title implies. 
It is a history primarily, of the way 
business was done in this country for 
thirty years following the Civil War. 
It is a history of the business life of one 
man whose virtues have been called 


vices and whose vices have been called 
virtues by spell binders and ink-slingers 
without number. 

We begin with the days when oil 
was skimmed from the surface of creeks, 
bottled, and, embellished with a fancy 
and all-inclusive label, sold as a remedy 





for all ills of mankind, including warts. 
And then the story of the man who 
reasoned that the oil came from below 
ground and that boring a hole in the 
earth would reach a river of oil, and 
make him rich—and it did. And of 
the multitude that followed after, as 
multitudes have followed since time be- 
gan, with the excitement, confusion and 
chaos that was inevitable. Let no one 
believe for an instant that the owner- 
ship of a producing oil well, per se, 
means peace and prosperity. As a rule 
your troubles have but just begun. 

History has taught us that when the 
times require a strong leader, a strong 
leader appears. And again history re- 
peated itself, for out of the confused, 
jumbled, stumbling disorder that was 
the Oil Gargantua, emerged the Moses 
to lead_his people to the Promised Land. 
This Moses was known, to an infinitely 
small number of his people, as John 
Davison Rockefeller. For some reason 
many of those who were to be led to 
the promised land, picked up the idea 
that by the time they reached said prom- 
ised land, the land would belong to 
John. Therefore they declined to join 
John’s procession and attempted to 
start one of their own. And then the 
fun began. 

The greater part of the text of these 
volumes appeared serially in McCiure’s 
Magazine in 1903 and 1904, and first 
appeared in book form in 1904. We 
have here a 1925 reissue. The smoke 
of the court battles in which the Com- 
pany was involved has now cleared 
away. These books can today be read 
free from the influence of daily news- 
paper bombardment in headlines, free 
from the spirit of muck-raking which 
died twenty years ago, and with a per- 
spective that time alone can provide. 
And they should be read by every man 
and woman who can read. This work 
will be especially interesting to that large 
group who finished high school between 
1895 and 1910. And that group will 
find an educational, instructive narra- 
tive that is as absorbing and entertain- 
ing as any tale of piracy on the high 
seas, lady burglars of any of the many 
modes, a new version of the eternal 
triangle or a ‘““True Romance” heart- 
gripper. Epwarp N. Hicks. 
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VERYONE is interested more or less 

in politics, economic relations and in- 
ternational affairs and in the men who 
are the hub of the wheel of civilization. 
Frederick C. Howe has written a most 
forceful book for Charles Scribner's cov- 
ering just these subjects along with inti- 
mate sketches of prominent men among 
whom are Tom Johnson, Brand Whitlock, 
Bryan, La Follette, Mark Hanna, Sena- 
tor Quay, Newton D. Baker, Henry Ford, 
William Randolph Hearst and especially 
Woodrow Wilson whom Mr. Howe knew 
at Johns Hopkins and later in the presi- 
dency. 

A most interesting thing in the book 
is that Mr. Howe agrees to disagree with 
some of his former methods of progress 
and is very brave in acknowledging his 
error but never leaving us without giving 
the alternative method of achievement. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A_ RE- 
FORMER by Frederick C. Howe. 
Charles Scribners Sons, $3.00. 


* * = 


OLDEN AND GOLDEN 


HEN you have finished HEARTS 

OF HICKORY you _ will auto- 
matically connect olden days with golden 
days. This is a story of that period 
when women were not femininists and 
men placed their lives to the defense 
of that womanhood. The story is based 
on history, mixed with true love and 
romance so sincere that it gains a re- 
action immediately in its reader.... 
for that thing which has gone almost 
completely from the life of today. 

The story of the Jackson family is 
authentic and what a fine old family it 
was. For those who are interested in 
early day history no book could portray 
this life better than Hearts of Hickory. 


HEARTS OF HICKORY by John 
Trowtwood Moore, Cocksbury Press. 


$2.50. 
* * x 
A MELODRAMA 
ARY GLENN is undoubtedly a 


melodrama but it is a piece of art. 
Sarah G. Millin has drawn her characters 
so true; Emma who was afraid of every- 
thing and Mary who dared for her desire 
to rise above what her environment 
would have her limited to. And then 
there is Brand, Brand the man Mary 
should have married but she thought 
. . She thought the future would hold 
more if she married the other man and 
what happened? That thing which hap- 
pens in real life. Brand, almost as if a 
weight had been taken from him, started 
on a cureer and along with him travelled 
Emma, Emma the school mistress who 
didn’t know how to dress, and whom 
Mary had molded as much as molding 
could be possible with the clay she was 
made of. Did Mary’s marriage turn out 
a success? Of course not, whose marriage 
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could when one realizes too late they 
have made a mistake? But there was 
one thing which made that marriage pos- 
sible and that was the child that was 
born to them and which they both loved 
dearly. Each year the boy accompanied 
the father into the African Veldt and one 
trip he is lost. What has become of him 
and what happens to this marriage? This 
is one of the subtle parts of the story. 
Mrs. Millin gives us in her story Mary 
Glenn a study of a woman’s life and 
character with its frailties and acute 
emotional feeling. It is to our mind one 


of the best of 1926. 
MARY GLENN by 


Sarah G. Millin. 


Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 
* * * 
ENOCH ARDEN 


MODERN version of Enoch Arden 

is THE HOUNDS OF SPRING by 
Sylvia Thompson, the young English 
writer. It is a novel, fast moving, in- 
tensely dramatic. Zina Renner, half 
Austrian, half English is engaged to 
Collin Russell and just before they are 
married he goes to war. Some little 
time after she receives word, Missing, 
believed killed! Why should she be made 
to suffer? What has she done that happi- 
ness should be swept from her? These 
are the things which possess her mind, 
then, certain love can never come to her 
again, feeling that there is nothing 
which matters she enters into a loveless 
marriage. And what happens? Collin re- 
turns. It is handled differently from 
Enoch Arden of course but the plot is 
the same. 


THE HOUNDS OF SPRING by Sylvia 
Thompson. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


* x + 


A NEW WRITER 


RANK B. ELSER is a new writer 

and a promising one judging from 
his first book THE KEEN DESIRE. We 
wonder why the title and vet it is an- 
swered in Martin's desire to tell the 
truth in the press, the whole truth. It 
is the inside story of the newspaper 
game from the cub angle and is inter- 
mingled with romance. Particularly in- 
teresting is the fact that Elser has to 
say of harlotry practically the same as 
Ashbury says in the article which has 
caused such nation-wide comment, “Hat- 
rack.” There is Mr. Sterrett, who is 
just like his name sounds, preaches 
against prostitution yet with his very 
stand against it, makes it a crime. Mar- 
tin Lavery’s mental processes are ones 
through which many of us have passed 
or will pass. It is a great lesson, a great 
story, now in its second edition. The 
first part of the book makes up for the 
poor ending. We are not exactly satis- 
fied but after all we have to agree it is 
the only coherent ending for Martin’s 
story. It is exactly what would have 
happened to him in real life. What he 
really did was to burn up mentally, be- 
come exhausted physicaily and while he 
sat thinking of Vada, Vada whom he 
wanted, must have, could not live with- 
out; when he had decided within him- 
self there was no one else, Edna came, 
the girl he had met before going to New 
York! The sum and substance of it is 
he wanted a woman, a woman for expres- 
sion and so he took her out to eat. She 
was hungry and so ends the story. 


THE KEEN DESIRE. Frank B. Elser. 
Boni Liveright. $2.00. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY 


BOOK of Galsworthy’s short stories 
is published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons titled Caravan. All the power and 
the swift deposit of color so carefully a 
possession of this author lives with the 
stories. Human character and motive, 
so subtly elusive and so tremendously 
exaggerated by lesser novelists, is here 
drawn by the pen of a keen observer. 
Mr. Galsworthy is among the foremost 
of English novelists, and Caravan will 
place him certainly among the leading 
English masters of the short story. 
CARAVAN by John Jalsworthy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


o % . 
THE SAGA UNUSUAL 
OUBLEDAY, PAGE and Company 


have delivered us a most individual 
account of William Bonney the cowboy 
outlaw by Walter Noble Burns. We 
have read it with considerable interest. 
both for its historical value and for the 
vital life of “Billy the Kid” whose ad- 
ventures are beyond the imagination and 
whose murders, up until the age of 
twenty-one, numbered twenty one, not 
counting Indians. 

Born in a New York slum ‘the young 
outlaw became the light and leading 
spirit of the Lincoln County, New 
Mexico War, and the idol of the great 
Southwest. To attempt a critical sum- 
mary of his duels, love affairs, battles 
and captures is highly impossible. Bet- 
ter to offer a sincere request to those 
interested in the broad land from the 
Mississippi to the Coast in those surely 
rough times, to those who are interested 
in six-shooters and the sudden drawing 
of them, to procure this book at once. 

THE SAGA OF BILLY THE KID by 

Walter Noble Burns. Doubleday, Page 

& Company. $2.50 net. 


* * * 


THE YEARLY SELECTION 


DWARD J. O’BRIEN delivers his 

1925 collection of “The Best Short 
Stories” from the presses of Small, May- 
nard and Company. 

In our opinion the idea is absurd. 
Proper selection of the best short stories 
is impossible in a country that publishes 
literary journals and fiction papers Mr. 
O’Brien will never read. The book may 
be purchased for a fairly accurate repre- 
sentation of the present literary styles 
of several popular fiction writers and a 
maximum lot of unknowns. 

THE BEST SHORT STORIES edited 

by Edward J. O’Brien. Small, Maynard 

and Co. $2.50 net. By mail $2.65. 


* ™ * 


RIDER’S CALIFORNIA 


HE FOURTH of “Rider’s Guides” is 

published by Macmillan. A compact, 
thoroughly accurate guide book on the 
State of California. Rider’s Guides are 
devoid of illustration other than maps 
and plans, are purely and simply guide 
books, but contain every scrap of authen- 
ticated information the sight-seer may 
legimately require. And—several weeks 
of delighted discovery may be_  ex- 
perienced by the “old timer” within the 
covers of this California guide. The 
Rider books: New York City, Bermuda, 
Washington, and California are on the 
book shelves. Those in preparation: 
Florida, New England and West Indies. 


RIDER’S CALIFORNIA. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $5.00 net. 


MAGAZINE 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


NE almost hesitates in attempting a 

review of Mrs. Norris’ work. Can 
you imagine a portrait hanging in a hall 
of a fine old mansion, of a man, long 
passed into the other world; of a man 
whose life had been both brilliant and 
stormy, affecting the life of the present 
generation in that house? Such is the 
case of THE BLACK FLEMINGS. Black 
Roger Fleming's position of master of 
the house did not cease with his death 
but just as powerful was that atmos- 
pheric condition hovering about those to 
whom he was related. 

This story is another of Kathleen 
Norris’ clean view of life and it is shown 
in her character of Gay Fleming, the 
young and beautiful girl of the household, 
whose life was so ruled over by the 
portrait which hung in the hall upstairs 
at Waste Water 


THE BLACK FLEMINGS by Kathleen 
Norris. Doubleday, Page and Company. 
$2.00. 

- > om 


BRET HARTE 


TOT SO long ago The San Francisco 
Examiner came out with a full page 
feature of the early life of Bret Harte; 
covering those early years of which so 
little was known of the man also ex- 
plaining from what source so much of 
his information for his stories came. We 
of San Francisco and those who are 
lovers of this early Western Writer were 
very much interested and now comes a 
book, The Letters of Bret Harte, assem- 
bled and edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte 
giving us that life of Bret Harte abroad. 
Many of these letters were never meant 
to be published nor did the writer of 
them even dream they would ever come 
to light in printed form, but because they 


are supposed to give definite informa- 
tion concerning Harte’s life they have 
been offered to the public. The letters 


are breezy, vividly written and give in 
his own words, the full story of his pic- 
turesque and romantic career. This is 
said to be the first complete revelation 
of one of the world’s greatest writers of 
short stories. 
THE LETTERS OF BRET HARTE, as- 
sembled and edited by Geoffrey Bret 
Harte. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5.00. 


a * % 
INDEBTED 


HE WORLD, especially America, is 

indebted to Emma Lindsay-Squire for 
the preservation of old Indian folk lore 
and legends. So fast is the Indian van- 
ishing from the earth that it will only 
be a short time until there will be no 
trace of those people who once were 
lords of our land. The weird tales, the 
beliefs of these tribes who once inherited 
America is fast passing from record and 
it is only from ancients of the tribes 
that one can get a glimpse into that life 
as it was lived, of those legends and folk 
lore by which the people found reason 
for going on. Miss Squire has traveled 
from Arizona to Alaska collecting from 
these old spokesmen of tribes their an- 
cient folk lore. Children of Twilight is 
well worth reading and keeping in one’s 
library as a reference book, for surely 
is it based on fact. 


CHILDREN OF THE TWILIGHT by 
Emma Lindsay-Squire. Cosmopolitan 
$2.00 
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The Padre’s Heritage 


that the early days of California 

were days of gold seeking and 
rugged pioneering alone, comes the cele- 
bration of the University of Santa 
Clara’s Diamond Jubilee from May 14 
to May 30. Coming less than a year 
after the celebration of California’s own 
Diamond Jubilee with which she 
marked the close of seventy-five years 
of statehood, this university fete stands 
as ample testimony to the fact that the 
culture of the West is as integral a 
part of the Western development and 
not an elusive vision of the future. 

Turn back the pages of California’s 
history. Picture if you can the rich 
Santa Clara Valley, a wide fertile ex- 
panse practically unmarked by signs of 
civilization. Even fences, those first 
signs of private ownership, seldom 
obstruct the course of the hardy vacquero 
who ranges the vast plain. The few 
travelers arrive in dusty or mud covered 
stage coaches or, after a day’s trip on 
a small steamer, dock at the little port 
of Alviso, the main link between the 
Valley and San Francisco, then little 
more than a frontier village. 

Reconstruct if you will the outlook of 
the pioneer who, struggling for a foot- 
hold in the new land, yet had time to 
concern himself with the needs of the 
future and surmount almost impossible 
obstacles to give to the youth of that 
day intellectual and cultural training. 

The atmosphere is still redolent of a 
Spanish era that was, of courtly dons in 
whose veins coursed the best Castilian 
blood, for California was less than a 
year old when the Rev. John Nobili, 
S. J., laid the foundation for the insti- 
tution of higher learning in the shadow 
of the Mission Cross that first had been 
erected in Santa Clara Valley in 1777. 

Fancy the scion of one of the old Span- 
ish families arriving to establish resi- 
dence at the school. Booted and spurred, 
with broad sombrero and a gaily colored 
jacket and neck-piece, he must indeed 
have looked gay! Look—is it a pistol 
or a dagger or a side-sword that he 
carries?—the old catalogues note that 
“firearms are to be deposited with the 
President!” Throwing the bridle loose 
from his hard-run pony—unless perhaps 
he comes from the Pueblo San Jose and 
travels in the clumsy carreta with its 
screeching wooden wheels, drawn by the 
stolid oxen—he is at once at home in the 
Mission patio and garden. 

Privations and inconveniences abound, 
it is true, but his is an ambitious nature. 
Not even oil, let alone gas or the elec- 
tricity of the future, is supplied him to 
light his studies. Tallow candles alone 


BR tine the a a popular conception 


By IsaBet JOHN 


are available to the student. Quite prim- 
itively his daily ablutions are performed 
at the common pump. Even his meals 
are curtailed as butter and even lard 
were almost unobtainable luxuries. 

Such is the picture of the beginnings 
of student life in one of California’s 
oldest institutions of higher learning. 
Hardships, yes, but not sufficient to pre- 
vent the building of a scholastic founda- 
tion that today, seventy-five years after, 
supports a structure of culture and ad- 
vance in keeping with Western progress 
in all lines. 

Starting with two teachers and a non- 
descript student body, but an unflinching 
faith in the future, the College of Santa 
Clara,—which attained the status of 
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University in 1912—expanded and grew, 
gathering in its halls a cosmopolitan 
student body which, according to the 
catalogue of 1855, included men and 
boys from fourteen states of the Union 
as well as Chile, Mexico, Peru, Canada, 
Australia, the Sandwich Islands, New 
Zealand, England, France and Italy. 

These students were trained in Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Physics, Surveying, Draw- 
ing, Philosophy, Music and — what 
might least be expected in a curriciulum 
directed by the ascetic Jesuit fathers, 
Dancing! 

Most of these early Jesuit fathers 
were exiles driven from Europe to 
America by persecution. Their journey 
westward had been either across the 
plains or, more commonly across the 
Isthmus of Panama. All were men of 
culture, scholars indeed. 

There was the versatile Bayma of in- 
ternational fame—philosopher, mathema- 
tician, orator, poet, literateur! There 
were Cichi the noted assayist, Neri the 


physicist, Villiger the well-beloved, 
Varsi, Pinasco, Carrada and a host of 
others! Men who brought to the West 
a culture and civilization with ideals 
of scholarship that have influenced Cali- 
fornia’s professional, commercial, polit- 
ical and social structure. 

Science was given earnest attention at 
an early date for by 1856 the college 
boasted of “a complete physical and 
chemical apparatus from the best manu- 
facturers of Paris,” costing nearly 
$10,000. 

In fact, it was a professor of Santa 
Clara, John J. Montgomery, who, eight 
years before Lilienthal and a decade be- 
fore the Wrights, built and flew a 
heavier than air machine at Santa Clara. 

It was Father Richard Bell, S. J., 
still associated with Santa Clara, who 
is accredited as being the first scientist 
in California to verify the invention of 
Marconi and his students were among 
the first to witness a demonstration of 
wireless telegraphy. 

There is the “Padre of the Rains,” 
the Rev. Jerome’ S. Ricard, S. J., to 
whom the California Knights of Colum- 
bus have recently paid such high tribute 
for long distance weather prediction. 

It is, however, not the instructors 
alone who have brought fame to Santa 
Clara. The students have also brought 
glory to their alma mater. 

One of the first forms of extra-cur- 
riculum activity was a “literary con- 
gress,” instituted under the leadership 
of the princely Father Edmund Young. 
With a Senate and House, modeled 
after the Congress of the United States, 
the students engaged in debate on vari- 
ous subjects of the day. Subsequently 
similar ‘‘congresses” were established in 
Yale and Harvard “in imitation of a 
Jesuit college in California where it has 
been in use for over thirty years,” (ac- 
cording to the Yale Alumni Weekly). 

From Santa Clara’s halls have gone 
many who were to win recognition for 
the West and their University. The 
late Cardinal Vives y Tuto wore the 
purple with great distinction. The late 
U. S. Senator Stephen M. White was 
honored for his statesmanship. The Rev. 
Robert E. Kenna, S. J., first a student 
and later President of the University, 
is well remembered for his eloquent plea 
before the California State Legislature 
whereby he saved the stately groves of 
sequoias from annihilation, and thus the 
honor list might be continued indef- 
initely. 

For under the shadow of the Mission 
Cross erected by the saintly padres a 
University has so developed. A Uni- 
versity embracing, besides the college of 
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Philosophy and Letters and departments 
of Law, General Science, Engineering, 
Commerce, Seismology and Meteorology 
and a course preparatory for the study 
of Medicine. Furthermore, there is an 
active high school conducted in connec- 
tion with the University but on a sepa- 
rate campus in College Park. 

Yet her expansion, like that of 
every college, has been made with 
much sacrifice. Even within the 
last quarter of a century both 
earthquake and fire have played 
havoc with her resources. But, 
thanks to the loyalty of her 
alumni, the generosity of her 
friends and the economic self- 
sacrifice of her Faculty, the lat- 
est report of her President, the 
Rev. Zacheus J. Maher; S. J., is 
able to state that eight first-class 
buildings have recently been 
erected on the campus. A fur- 
ther building program calls for 
nearly half a million dollars. 
Certainly western capital could 
scarcely be devoted to a more 
worthy cause. Indicative of what 
she saves the government it has 
been estimated that a salary re- 
turn of three millions of dollars 
would only partially represent 
her contribution in the past years 
to higher education in California. 
The history which she is round- 
ing off in her Diamond Jubilee 
year is the best answer to critics 
of modern education. 

Happily situated in the heart 
of the Santa Clara Valley this 
most westerly of America’s uni- 
versities under Catholic auspices 
enjoys the distinction that comes 
from association with the old 
Franciscan Mission after which 
both Valley and University are 
called. Founded on January 12, 
1777, as one long chain of Mis- 
sions along El Camino Real, the 
little settlement of Santa Clara 
passed through the ordeals of 
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a benefit entertainment staged “for the 
wounded soldiers of the Civil War.” 
In the Spanish-American conflict her old 
boys were to the front, one of them be- 
coming the first Governor-General of 
the Philippines, the Hon. James F. 
Smith. In the late war her service flag 
counted more than a thousand stars— 
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flood and earthquake only to be secu- nine of them gold, yet until recent 


larized by Mexico after it had won its 
independence from the mother country. 

In the era of reconstruction that fol- 
lowed Mexico’s conquest by the United 
States, the Society of Jesus was invited 
by Bishop Alemany to rehabilitate the 
Mission. The invitation was accepted 
on March 19, 1851, and in the one-story 
adobe structure adjoining its dilapidated 
ruins Father John Nobili, S. J., opened 
the little school which came to be known 
first as Santa Clara College and then, 
fourteen years ago, as the University of 
Santa Clara. 

High lights in the seventy-five years’ 
history of Santa Clara are many. Among 
her earliest evidences of patriotism was 


years her student-body has never been 
large. 


In dramatics, classical productions 
were quite the accepted thing in the 
fifties. Naturally more than one alum- 
nus later made good both in dramatic 
composition and on the stage. The 
“Mission Play of Santa Clara” and the 
“Passion Play of Santa Clara” are two 
distinctively University productions. 
Clay M. Greene, ’69, wrote the latter 
as a golden jubilee offering to his alma 
mater. By courtesy it has since been 
produced in Boston, Philadelphia and 
Buffalo with tremendous success and in 
1923 it played to 30,000 people in five 
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being entirely made up of Santa Clara 
students. The venerable playwright has 
been spared to witness alma maters’ 
Diamond Jubilee and he has composed 
for the occasion another play, “The 
Weaver of Tarsus,” a highly dramatic 
presentation of the life of Saint Paul. 
This will be given May 14 to 16. 

Indeed the whole University 
is rich in patriotic and scholastic 
traditions. 

So, beginning with the open- 
ing of the University auditorium 
and the first presentation of “The 
Weaver of Tarsus,” and continu- 
ing through two weeks of fes- 
tivities and ceremony, the alumni 


and students of Santa Clara 
together with the friends of edu- 
cation in the West, will cele- 


brate the Diamond Jubilee not 
only as a fete of the past but as 
a prophecy of the future. 

* 


a . 


ART NOTES 

( F UNUSUAL interest is the 

first exhibit of the San Fran- 
cisco Society of Women Artists 
which opened April 24 in the 
Don Lee show rooms on Van 
Ness Avenue. This group of ar- 
tists, headed by Evelyn Almond 
Withrow, is presenting an excep- 
tional group of paintings, prints 
and sculpture. 

Outstanding in the exhibit are 
the portraits by Evelyn Withrow 
and Constance Mackey, which 
conform to tradition and yet ex- 
press a decidedly modern spirit. 
On the other hand, Dorr Both- 
well and Macleod Batten have 
used unconventional idioms in 
equally arresting though widely 
differing conceptions. Other 
prominent exhibitors, represent- 
ing various art trends, are Alice 
Chittenden, Bertha Stringer 
Lee, Helen K. Forbes, Florence 
Austin Swift, Marian Simpson, 
Celia Seymour, Ethel Abeel, Cal- 
thea Vivian, E. Silvert Weinberg, Eliza- 
beth Norton. 


UMMER classes at the Players’ 

Guild Theater School start May 3 
under the direction of Reginald Travers, 
John D. Barry and Mrs. John Cuddy. 
These summer courses are given in pre- 
paration for a season of student pro- 
ductions next fall and spring. 


7 ” * 


ORDS are silly things with which 
to give an impression of Eugene 
O’Neil’s “Desire Under the Elms,” 
now at the Wilkes San Francisco The- 


performances at San Francisco, the cast atre, 
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ITH the arrival of “Desire Under 

the Elms” at the Wilkes Theater, 
San Francisco is offered two of Eugene 
O’Neil’s plays for “The Hairy Ape’’ is 
having a most successful run at the 
Players’ Guild Theater. 

“The Hairy Ape” will close May 12 
to give way to a joint bill of George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Androcles and the 
Lion” and James M. Barrie’s “Shall We 
Join the Ladies?” 

This house is to be congratulated on 
the excellent plays presented. 
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Concerning 
Things Artistic 
By ALINE KISTLER 


Etchings and etchers claim the 
attention of the San Francisco 
art public these days. 





HE EXHIBIT of forty selected 

etchings and dry points by Cad- 
wallader Washburn, which opens at the 
Print Rooms of Vickery Atkins and 
Torrey, May 7, will attract connoisseurs 
for reproductions of these prints will be 
used as illustrations in the catalogue of 
Washburn’s work to be published this 
summer. The appearance of this cata- 
logue is regarded as an important event 
in American print history. 

Mr. Washburn, already recognized 
as one of America’s outstanding. etchers, 
will hoid his first foreign exhibitions 
this coming autumn and wnter. He is 
at present devoting his time to painting 
at Morro Bay, California, the scene of 
the Morro Bay series recently exhibited 


in San Francisco. 
* * * 


HE WASHBURN exhibit follows 

close on the heels of Beatrice Levy’s 
showing of thirty aquatint etchings now 
at the Paul Elder gallery. Her use of 
three color plates in the production of a 
single print has resulted in delightful 
color effects, justifying the response al- 
ready given the exhibit. 

. = SS 

HEN John W. Winkler and Loren 

Barton will be represented in the 
Gump galleries during May. Winkler 
is now working in Paris though he 
counts San Francisco his home. Loren 


Barton, a Los Angeles artist, has re- 
cently returned from abroad where she 
has done some creditable things. 


‘*, 
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NORMAN'S. 


IN 


May, 1926 





URING May, the Beaux Arts gal- 

leries that devote most of their at- 
tention to California artists, will give 
showings of prominent Eastern artists 
who are joining the Western ranks for 
a season each year. 

The exhibit of Russell Cheyney’s 
paintings will open May 10 and continue 
two weeks. It comes from Santa Bar- 
bara and Pasadena where his bold treat- 
ment has been enthusiastically received. 

The Theobald exhibit will complete 
the May program at Beaux Arts. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Theobald are 
talented artists. 
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The program to be given by the 
augmented A Cappella Choir at the 
College of the Pacific during the cele- 
bration of Paciflc’s Diamond Jubilee in 
Stockton next month marks the comple- 
tion of ten years’ development of one 
of the most distinctive choral organiza- 
tions of the West. 

As a choir of trained voices, singing 
entirely without accompaniment and de- 
voting its energies to the finest of choral 
music, the organizations, under the di- 
rection of Charles Dennis, dean of the 
Conservatory of the Pacific, has devel- 
oped something musically worth while. 
In fact Mr. Dennis’ A Cappella Choir 
has been favorably compared with some 
of the world’s best choirs, and it has 
attracted the attention of musicians 
from abroad as well as from other parts 
of America. 


In the fall of 1916, Warren D. Allen, 
organist at the Stanford University, 
was dean of the conservatory at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, then in San Jose. 
He gave a course of illustrated histor- 
ical recitals. Dennis recently graduated 
from the conservatory at Northwestern 
University and then teacher of voice at 
Pacific, was asked to train some students 
to give examples of the Gregorian 
chants, organum and the early church 
music of the sixteenth century. 


Fourteen trained voices were 
assembled and drilled in A Cappella 
work. This group appeared three 


times, making such an impression in 
the spring undergraduate recital that 
there was a demand for more of its 
work. The following year the choir 
gave its first entire recital and, with the 
exception of the college year 1918-19, 
the choir has been organized and giving 


A Choral Epoch 


By ALINE KISTLER 


concerts the 


decades. 


throughout intervening 


Soon calls came for the choir to ap- 
pear outside of the college so, for nine 
years various cities and towns through- 
out California have heard the finest ex- 





Charles Dennis 


amples of medieval and modern choral 
work rendered by this choir of unac- 
companied voices: that blend until it 
seems that the director is playing a sen- 
sitive human organ. 

San Francisco first heard the choir in 
the spring of 1924 when John C. Man- 
ning brought it to the Scottish Rite Hall 
in the Students’ Chamber Concert Se- 
ries. It later appeared before the Pa- 
cific Music Society. 


The choir immediately found favor 
with the critics. Charles Woodman of 
The Call compared its work favorably 
with that of the famous Ukrainian Na- 
toinal Choir and Redfern Mason of The 
Examiner declared it the “best choral 
music of home manufacture that San 
Francisco has heard in a decade” and 
heartily commended the ideals of the 
organization. 

From a choir of fourteen members, it 
has expanded to include twenty-six 
voices. Each year new voices are added 
as members graduate from the Conserva- 
tory. Thus there is a continuous or- 
ganization composed of trained singers, 
most of whom have worked together 
from one to four years. The result is, 
of course, choral work of splendid 
unity. In fact, the perfect ensemble 
maintained, the ravishing effects in tone 
color obtained, and the profound mes- 
sage of the music performed combine to 
place the A Cappella Choir in a posi- 
tion of musical prominence unrivaled 
in the West. 

As a celebration of the completion of 
the first decade of work, Mr. Dennis 
is bringing all the former members to- 
gether into one great augmented A Cap- 
pella Choir to sing at the presentation 
of the “Pageant of Pacific,” the main 
feature of the Diamond Jubilee Cele- 
bration on the College of the Pacific 
campus, June 15. At this time they 
will give renditions of the cream of the 
choral compositions, which, by reason of 
their difficulty and technical require- 
ments are never attempted by the 
ordinary choral society. 

Truly a worthy epoch to mark the 
first decade of accomplishment of the 
West’s most distinctive choral organiza- 
tion! 
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Slump Bean of the approach of his pur- 
suers, he wrenched, cursed and groaned 
at the clamped iron jaws that crushed 
the bones in his foot and held him cap- 
tive. 

“We're detectives in this Kerce 
affair,” the leader of the party was now 
ready to explain to Billy. “We'll take 
charge of the prisoner; and thanks for 
your assistance, young man,” he added 
graciously. 

“You're shore welcome!” Billy excit- 
edly replied. 

“’Fraid you’re gonna need some 
tools, though, Cap’n, before you can 
take this prisoner along... .” 


Mixed Breeds 


(Continued from Page 135) 


A bullet from the other side of the 
fence moaned past the figures in the 
dark and caught Billy in the right 
shoulder and sent him staggering out 
of the spotlight to fall in a heap a few 
feet from the trapped man. 

The under detective dashed after the 
man tearing through the brush, in the 
direction the shot had come from. 

“Go on, Cap’n, I’m all right,” Billy 
urged the older man, bending over him 
solicitously. “It’s that hellish Greaser 
sa e's wen 

Slump Bean whined after the men to 
act human and relieve his suffering. And 


when no heed was paid to him, he cursed 
them all, including Billy, fiendishly. But 
Billy was fast losing energetic interest in 
his surroundings. Was helpless against 
a creeping lassitude. 

“You're awful quite over there, Billy 
Conway,” Slump proded. “Guess we 
got yuh this time . . . . I'd a ‘got’ yuh 
that other time ef them fool wimmen 
hadn’t a’ come along in a car jes’ like 
yorn .... wearin’ them sparklers.” 

Billy heard as from a great distance. 
Fought hard to hold on, to make some 
sound that the other might know he 
was not dead and so would go on talking. 
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“HULETT’S ANTI-FROSTER” 


A DuPont Amber Pyralin product. For windshield and 
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When the detectives returned, drag- 
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How To Buy An 
Income 


The best way to provide an in- 
come to insure you and your 
family against the future is to 
save regularly and invest your 
money in safe bonds. 

Straus Bonds provide the ideal 
investment for income builders. 
Investigate these safe securities. 
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Mixed Breeds 


(Continued from Page 157) 
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“So you admit that robbery?” his ging a cringing, bound Mexican be- 
brain said, but the only sound Slump tween them, Slump Bean was still hurl- 
Bean heard was a slight moan. ing terrible epithets at the unconscious 


With a diabolical laugh, this strange Billy, beside whose throat, buried to 


human and animal began the hilt in the ground, was a huge 
wounded man: hunting knife. 


“Hah! I thought you’s ’bout there Billy slept far into the sun-dazzling 
. . wanted to make shore ‘cause I jes’ 


got one knife... ‘ 
it’s gonna cut yore jug’lar vein open cian asked. 
an’ pin that high-tone head uh yorn to 


morning. Plenty of rest to build up the 
_an’ when I t’row it heavy loss of blood was all the physi- 
The bullet had made a 
clean sweep through, hence the wound 


. . guess you an’ yore old was not apt to be troublesome, if prop- 


daddy won't ’cuse me uh stealin’ sheep tly taken care of. 


out, will yuh! .... you “Oh, at last! . . . . you've wakened 


Nothing so mars ar | damn lilly-livered sun-uva! ... .” .... I’m dying to talk to you, Billy 


” 


in a nightmare, Billy Conway.... 


pat eee aor struggled and strained against an in- The voice with the little tunes run- 
ALLENS FOOT - vincible weakness, powerless to lift a ming through; the face radiant now, 


that he held in his arms, still and white, 


insures foot comfort. “ . ’ . ° : 
Te fe a Tellet Meces- tees Here it comes... . can t git that time so long ago 
sity. Shake it in your | away this time ... .” the voice went . .. It was you who found us that 


ing, Shop all day— on, now almost like a far off memory. night .... dear auntie! .... you whom 

| evening— Some instinct,—bigger than desire— Peggy talked of so much... . I’m so 
tell, the story. arial thought —- will-power — moved Billy’s sorry about last night. I was rude, but 
Ease Walking Doll head a few inches, and the effort was I didn’t understand . . . . you see my 
sent Free. like the upheaval of mountains, it mame is West .... Elyria West... .” 


“ae 


“"Y sure,” Billy grinned wanly, “it 


couldn’t be anything else.” 
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“Prize Contests 


Class |. 


For the best ballad published in the 
Scroll during 


April, May and June............ $ 5.00 

July, August and Sept......... 5.00 

Oct., Nov. and December.... 5.00 

April—December .................... 25.00 
Class Il. 


For the best narrative poem pub- 
lished during 


April, May and June $ 5.00 
July, August and Sept......... 5.00 
Oct., Nov. and December.... 5.00 


April—December .................... 25.00 
Class Ill. 

For the best lyric published during 

April, May and June............ $ 5.00 

July, August and Sept..... . 5.00 


Oct., Nov. and December.... 5.00 
April—December .................... 25.00 


The contest is open only to sub- 
scribers of The Poet's Scroll. A sub- 
scription may accompany a manuscript 
sent for the contest. Price $3. 

To win a quarterly prize in either 
class automatically bars the winner 
from competing further in that particu- 
lar class. However, nothing in this 
paragraph affects either of the $25 
prizes. 

The Poets’ Scroll, Talala, Okla., U.S.A. 
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A House Divided 


(Continued from Page 151) 


Tom ran it up to a fabulous sum. 
The crowd, as if aware of something 
unusual, bid recklessly. And all the 
while, the clean shaven stranger bid 
the highest, as he stood, calm, aloof, 
hands in pockets, on the edge of the 
crowd. The sale progressed rapidly. 
At noon cheese and crackers were served 
and all stood around stamping their feet 
and biting into their lunch rather ab- 
stractedly. The stranger stood apart 
and ate meditatively. The crowd, grow- 
ing uneasy, eyed him askance. At the 
end of the day, the stranger had bought 
the entire sale. 

But by that time a new mood had fal- 
len upon the crowd. Tom kept the 
farce going till every colt and calf had 
been disposed of. Then, quite calmly, 
he got down from his perch on a salt 
barrel, pushed his way through the 
crowd, and held out his hand to the 
citified newcomer from parts unknown. 

“How d’ye do, Dave Brock?” he said. 

CHAPTER XI 

Gene Palmer aided in leading forth 
the cattle for the auction, distributing 
the noon-day lunch, but kept silence 
while events took their course. In the 
absence of Stewart Cook, whose failure 
to appear was the cause of much com- 
ment, some unfriendly, it had fallen to 
him to manage affairs for the day. 

He felt relief at seeing Julia at noon. 
She was pale, but calm and determined. 

“How is the sale, Gene?” she asked. 

“Going fine. Tom’s got ’em going.” 

“Trust Tom,” she said, forcing a 
smile. 

She scanned the crowd. 

“Stewart Cook ain’t here—yet,” said 
Gene, reading her thoughts. 

She blushed, then paled—and shut the 
door. 

Gene said nothing about the stranger 
in the beaver coat, but his heart was 
glad. After the crowd was gone, Gene 
came forth from his place of vantage 
in the barn door. 

“Well, Mr. Brock,” he said. 

David turned toward him. 

“How d’ye do,” he said. “Thought 
I’d drop in.” He was evidently hiding 
embarrassment and anxiety. 

“Julia’s inside,” Gene said. “And 
her mother. Cook was to come after 
them this morning. But he forgot, I 
guess.” 

The old man stared toward the house, 
and all the pride went out of him. He 
turned, a suddenly pathetic figure, his 
face twitching with suppressed emotion. 

“T’ve been a fool, Gene Palmer,” he 
said. “A fool—a fool.” 

Gene took his arm. 

“Come.” 


He led the elder man to the back 
door, whence, years before, he had gone 
forth on his long journey. The door 
opened at their knock, and Julia, pale 
and with shining eyes of despair, looked 
forth. 

“Mr. Cook,—” she began, then saw 
who had come. For a full minute she 
stared with unbelief in her eyes, then, 
with a cry of unutterable joy, she fell 
weeping into her father’s arms. 

“Daughter!” he murmured. 

Gene turned away and was about to 
despair, but she reached out and caught 
his hand. 

“Don’t go, Gene,” she said. 

They entered the dreary and dis- 
mantled kitchen. 

“Where is she?’ said David Brock. 

“In there,” said Julia, pointing to 
the door of the little bedroom in the ell. 

David opened the door of Lydia’s 
room and passed in, softly shutting it 
after him. 

“Where is Stewart Cook?” Julia de- 
manded the moment they were alone. 

“That I couldn’t say,” answered 
Gene. 

“He was to come for us. We have 
waited all day in the empty house.” 

“Supposin’ we put the things back 
where they belong,” said he. 

“But they aren’t ours any more.” 

“Yes they are.” 

“No!— How—” 

“Your pa bid ’em all in.” 

She regarded him gravely as if too 
distraught and confused to comprehend. 
She reeled against a chair and would 
have crumpled to the floor if he had not 
caught her. He felt her arms stealing 
around his neck; bent and kissed her. 

Julia sat pale and weak in a huge 
rocker Gene had brought in from out 
of doors. The door opened suddenly 
and Adam stood blinking, one eye 
bandaged, on the threshold. He saw 
Gene first. He gazed steadily into the 
other man’s eye. At an unspoken ques- 
tion on Gene’s face, he said: 

“T got him.” 

Gene made a quick sign. Adam 
grinned a one-sided grin. He looked 
closer, his eyes—one eye, rather—get- 
ting accustomed to the glare. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked, coming 
nearer to the fire. How’s ma?” 

He made as if to open the bedroom 
door. 

“Don’t,” cried Julia faintly. 

“Why not, I'd like—” 

The door of the bedroom opened 
slowly and David Brock confronted the 
three young people. 

“Your mother,” he said slowly, “is 


dead.” (THE END) 
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Alexandria Pages 
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Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 


enjoyable. 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 


120 rooms with running water 


$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath 3.50 to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath 


6.00 to 8.00 
Double, $4.00 up 
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and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 
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cAROUND THE CORNER 
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Dinner .......... sdeas 
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N A LITTLE alley made famous by Mark Twain, the 

Vigilantes, and all the romantic characters of the 

days of '49, where they used to shoot a man before 
breakfast every morning, there’s a quaint little restaurant 
tucked away behind a huge iron fence. Its tiny courtyard 
is bright with flowers, its windows gay with colored 
prints; on the walls are posters by J. Stanley Ferguson, 
cartoonist with the Bulletin; Patricia of the musical name 
and aspirations brings you your soup; Madame Kuno 
Meyer, who takes your money so graciously, is a member 
of the San Francisco Opera Chorus. She will sometimes 
sing you a song if you care to listen. 

Among the guests you will find many of San Fran- 
cisco’s Bohemians—artists—authors—newspaper men. 

But most important of them all is Camille—presiding 
genius of the kitchen, whose creations are symphonies of 
delight. 

If you are searching for an intimate little place just 
around the corner, you will find it here nestling in the 
shadow of the Hall of Justice, a gay little spot in an 
otherwise dingy but historical ailey. Bohemia’ ever 
ignores the obvious. 
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The American Parade 


SAN FRANCISCO, PLEASE NOTE! 


The second issue, dated April, contains the following stirring 
features: 


The Playgirl of the Golden Gate (an article on San Francisco) 
By THOMAS GRANT SPRINGER 


Women and Prohibition (a trenchant attack on the Eighteenth 
Amendment) 
By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


My Friend the Jew—an article 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Short stories by Orrick Jones and others. 
Poems by George Sterling and others. 


The whole glittering pageantry of American life. 
The circus going by the door. 


The cAmerican Parade 


Edited by W. Adolphe Roberts 


$1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year 
ADDRESS: 166 REMSEN STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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CS the Western world of history, literature, painting, drama, 


JUNE FEATURES 
The history of the College 
of the Pacific will be told, 


business, industry, science, education and the professions. It 
acquaints you with the notable achievements of the men and 


women, the dreamers and doers of the past and the present, 
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a picture of cultural and 
romantic development. 
By special arrangement 
Overland is to ven the focussed upon the West. But why go on? You'll get the 
prologue of the Pageant ’ 

of Pacific, a work of art 
in itself, by the young 
writer, Aline Kistler. 
Solitude, the second prize 
story by Miriam Allen 
DeFord will be a treat 
and there will be a differ- 
ent version of Bret Harte 
and his work by Phillips 
Kloss. 

All in all the articles and 
stories for this issue will are 
be great! best of literature. 
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who are responsible for “the eyes of the world” being 
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: e to Resist? 

= Surely you'll want the Gold Coast Twins when you realize 

= the value of their pages. The Lariat, a poetry magazine of 

= Western discussion and criticism, devoted to the higher 
standards of literature. The Overland Monthly and Out 

= West Magazine brings you the essence of all that is fine in 


whole story for yourself. 


The cost of all this? A mere trifle, you'll agree at $3.00 a 
year for the two magazines which if subscribed for singly 


would be $4.50. Fill in the attached slip. Your check or 
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money order and you'll assure yourself a whole year of the 
. . There that’s done. Now we'll leave 


you with expectations for the next issue. 





Overland Monthly Magazine 
356 Pacific Building 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find check or money order for $3.00, for which please send Overland Monthly and The Lariat 


magazines for one year to: 
Name. 
Street and Number... ical bahia si cea aduainhdnatinedia 
-Town j State 


This Club Rate is exclusive to the two magazines, not subject to News Agencies. 
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College of the Pactfic 
The Oldest College in California 


-Has Become the Newest 


Chartered 
July 10, 1851 
--relocated 
1924 


Christian 
but not 
Sectarian 


The College of the Pacific is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee June 13-16, 1926. 


The College has a fifty acre campus and sixteen new buildings well adapted to college 
purposes—M odern equipment in all departments—The only stadium in 
Central California 


College of Liberal Arts conferring Bachelor of Arts degree 
School of Engineering conferring Bachelor of Science degree 
Conservatory of Music conferring Bachelor of Music degree 
School of Art preparing for artistic career or teacher’s certificate 
Little Theatre with complete dramatic course 


Authorized by State Board of Education to recommend for teachers’ 
credentials for all schools of the State. 


Tu.tty C. KNoLEs 


President 


For catalogue write the Registrar 


C. E. Corsin, Stockton, California 














